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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH IN 


WARTIME 


EpucATIONAL PoLicirEs COMMISSION 


ar teaching profession in the 
United States understands clearly 
that the Nation is engaged in a 
desperate struggle for its very sur- 
vival, that the possibility of a worth- 
while life for us and for all man- 
kind depends on the outcome, that 
education is bound to be affected by 
this conflict, that educational institu- 
tions carry heavy war responsibili- 
ties, and that every teacher, like 
every other citizen, must go “all 
out” for victory. We need now, in 
order to act intelligently on these 
convictions, a fairly specific and 
practical interpretation of what “all 
out” means for the program of edu- 
cation. 

We begin our search for the 
elements of such a program by di- 
viding the students into large 
groups—the older students who will 
almost certainly be directly involved 
in the war as fighters or fulltime 
workers in essential industries and 
services, and the younger students 
who will not be so directly and com- 
pletely involved, unless the war is 
greatly prolonged. 

The younger group is to be pre- 
pared for service as adult citizens 
in a world which we are determined 





to make an essentially peaceful and 
democratic one. During the ele- 
mentary school years, instruction 
should seek to lay a sound founda- 
tion of skills and habits of accuracy 
in reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. It should expand and 
improve the teaching of cultural 
and physical geography and enrich 
the artistic, literary, and musical ex- 
periences of the children. It should 
maintain the greatest possible 
amount of security, courage, and 
selfconfidence, promote good health 
and proper nutrition. It should pro- 
vide many opportunities for com- 
munity service, such as participa- 
tion in the salvage, Red Cross, war 
savings, victory garden, and other 
federal programs. 

For the older group, the prob- 
lems are markedly different. Plan- 
ning for them must often be in 
terms of days or months. A few of 
them must be selected for extended 
training in the professions which 
require a longer period of prepara- 
tion. For the great majority, how- 
ever, we are now concerned with 
developing their fitness for service 
in the war industries and for fight- 
ing survival in battle. The tyranny 
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of time squeezes out everything that 
is less than essential. To expect that 
the secondary-school program can 
be retained substantially as it was, 
with superficial additions here and 
there to acknowledge that the 
United States is engaged in a war 
of survival, is to avoid reality. The 
program for education in wartime 
is not, in some respects, a program 
that we would favor in peace. It 
will require us to dispense with 
many cherished and valuable edu- 
cational activities. | Nevertheless, 
there are compensating gains. If it 
is a good thing to teach nutrition in 
wartime, it is a good thing to teach 
nutrition in peacetime. So it is with 
reference to the teaching of thrift, 
good habits in saving and spend- 
ing, personal hygiene, public health, 
first aid, safety, habits of industry, 
vocational skills, civic loyalty, and 
community service. If the war 
brings out a more generous recog- 
nition of the value of such educa- 
tion it will not be wholly detrimen- 
tal to secondary education in this 
country. 

Occupational guidance and 
counseling.—Vocational objectives 
should be closely related to war 
service for both boys and girls. No 
able-bodied boy should graduate 
from high school in wartime with- 
out specific pre-induction training 
and the entire high-school popula- 
tion should receive occupational 
guidance and training culminating 
either in employment or in specific 
plans for further useful education. 
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Such objectives will require an ¢. 
pansion of existing school facilities 
and personnel for guidance and 
counseling, as well as information 
and direction from authoritative 
government sources. How many en 
gineers, physicians, dentists, weld. 
ers, soldiers, and auto mechanics 
are we likely to need in 1943? If 
the schools are to teach the elements 
of navigation or skill in photogr. 
phy or a working knowledge of 
Portuguese, how many and which 
pupils shall be taught these things? 
These are national questions. Fortu- 
nately the War Manpower Commis 
sion is dealing vigorously with them 
and the schools now have a much 
clearer picture of the national need 
than they had a few months ago 
and prospects for further improve. 
ment are bright. 

Pre-induction trainin g—This 
training should have the immediate 
and generous cooperation of every 
high school in the land and should 
be an integral part of the education 
of every able-bodied male youth be 
fore he attains his 18th birthday. 
It should be accorded a full measure 
of academic recognition and pres 
tige. It is recommended that high 
schools issue certificates of compe 
tence to boys who successfully 
complete one or more of these pre 
induction courses and that thes 
certificates be presented at the Army 
reception centers on induction. Since 
only a small percent of inducted o 
enlisted men have possessed the 
needed specialized skills needed by 
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the Army, the Army has been pro- 
viding the necessary instruction. It 
is now highly desirable that time be 
saved by providing some of this 
specialized training in the high 


| schools before induction. To that 


end the U. S. Army and the U. S. 
Office of Education have prepared a 
series of pre-induction courses, based 
on the technical manuals used in 
the Army. Here again the schools 
need the aid of over-all national 
planning and research which must 
be kept up to date in accordance 
with changing military problems 
and needs. 

Occupational training—In pub- 
lic schools occupational training now 
includes the regular vocational and 
prevocational training as well as 
a special program for training youth 
and adults for the war industries. 
Involved are problems of adminis- 
tration, teacher personnel, and the 
students who are to receive this 
training. In regard to administra- 
tion, it is desirable that authority 
should be assigned to the local 
school officials to the greatest possi- 
ble extent consistent with the oper- 
ation of a fully effective emergency 
training program. Concerning 
teachers, even with the deferment 
of certain of them from selective 
service, there remain shortages in 
such fields as agriculture, defense 
trades, industrial arts, mathematics, 
physical education, and science. Ef- 
ficient use of the teachers that we 
have is necessary. Vocational teach- 
ets should be permitted to concen- 


trate all their time on the vocational 
training for which they are especi- 
ally equipped. Instructors in the 
war industries training programs, 
proceeding on an emergency basis, 
should be regarded by themselves 
and others as responsible and re- 
spected members of the teaching 
profession and provided with means 
to make their emergency certificates 
permanent. State departments 
should keep informed as to _local- 
ities or fields in which shortages 
exist or are expected, and the federal 
government should provide assist- 
ance where limited economic re- 
sources prevent payment of adequate 
salaries to teachers. Students may be 
expected to include increasing num- 
bers of women to be trained and 
employed in the war industries. 
When it becomes necessary to in- 
clude mothers of young children in 
this program, their training and em- 
ployment should be scheduled to 
cause the minimum disorganization 
and other harmful effects on their 
families. When these women must 
be employed in war occupations, the 
school systems should establish 
nursery schools and kindergartens 
for their younger children and ar- 
range for after-school care for chil- 
dren of elementary-school age. The 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
U. S. Employment Service have 
made it clear that it is the policy of 
the federal government in educa- 
tion to provide training for all 
qualified persons in the war-indus- 
tries program. Yet the proportion of 
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Negroes employed and in training is 
considerably less than the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the population as 
a whole and there is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the situation. 
The problem is complex and can- 
not be handled by the school author- 
ities. But school administrators 
have a responsibility extending be- 
yond the immediate training pro- 
gram. They should confer with em- 
ployers and labor leaders, encour- 
aging them to admit qualified 
Negroes to trained occupations, 
bring responsible people from both 
races together for conferences, and 
insist that job specifications be ap- 
plied in identical fashion to all 
trainees. 

Mathematics and science-——We 
are often told that mathematics 
and science will be decisive factors 
in the successful conduct of the 
war. Even though there be a sub- 
stantial measure of truth in that ob- 
servation, it does not follow that 
all high-school students should be 
required to take extended instruc- 
tion in advanced, formal mathemat- 
ics and science. It is better for the 
war effort that the great majority of 
the people should have a mastery 
of arithmetic than that they should 
have a smattering of advanced 
mathematics without mastery of 
arithmetic. Beyond arithmetic, war- 
time mathematics instruction in the 
secondary school should be def- 
nitely related to the actual wartime 
duties which require advanced 
mathematics for their successful op- 
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eration. Problems and topics drawn 
from the fields of aviation, naviga. 
tion, mechanized warfare, and jn. 
dustrial management should be 
stressed. The principles discussed 
with reference to mathematics apply 
also to the sciences. Teachers should, 
by means of aptitude tests and short 
try-out courses, search the student 
body thoroughly for those who have 
mathematical and scientific inter. 
ests and aptitude. The most able 
should be given broad and rigorous 
training for later vocational special- 
ization. Others should be trained in 
specific scientific and mathematical 
skills and knowledge definitely te- 
lated to the known, and _ perhaps 
often revised, requirements of the 
Army, Navy, and war industries. &- 
lected men and women should be 
sent on to college, with scholar. 
ships if necessary. 
Languages—The war need is 
not for several million people who 
have been exposed to one or two 
years of French, Spanish, or Ger- 
man. Teaching selected students to 
master one or more of the modem 
languages is a much greater conttl- 
bution to victory than building up 
large staffs and enrolments for in- 
struction that falls far short of a 
useful working knowledge. Where 
possible, high schools should pro 
vide instruction in Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese, and Italian. 
We recommend that the teaching of 
the ancient languages and literatures 
be limited now to the very few who 
will use them in scholarly pursuits. 
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The recognized current objectives 
of English speech and composition 
can be solidly justified as a valuable 
contribution to the efficient citizen- 
ship which a free people must main- 
tain at all costs. The skills of group 
thinking and discussion and the de- 
sre and ability to use language 
honestly and precisely in the dis- 
cussion of public issues are certainly 
essential to the competent opera- 
tion of a democracy. Such objec- 
tives are widely recognized. The ex- 
tent to which they actually con- 
trol the textbooks and day-by-day 
teaching of English speech and 
composition in American high 
schools is a measure of the “all- 
outness” of that particular aspect of 
the secondary-school program. 

Health and physical education — 
The necessity for the maintenance, 
and often for the expansion, of the 
school health services is so obvious 
as to require little comment. The 
high-school health examination and 
follow-up programs should be es- 
pecially concerned with the removal 
or cure of those defects which now 
cause rejections from the armed 
services. Instruction should include 
frst aid, home and industrial hy- 
giene, nutrition, sanitation, and the 
use of both community and private 
health services. As for physical edu- 
cation—strength, skill, and stamina 
are the objectives. 

Home economics-—Every effort 
should be made to have the pro- 
gram of home economics carried 
into the homes of the students and 


instruction should be adjusted to 
take cognizance of the many special 
responsibilities placed on home- 
makers by the war, such as family 
war budgeting, solving problems 
of housing, maintenance of home 
equipment, nutrition with reference 
to rationed foods and substitutes. 

The Arts—War destroys most of 
the peacetime function of the 
arts. Yet there remain tremen- 
dous opportunities for their enlist- 
ment in the war effort. Music and 
art education must promote morale 
and unity, and the latter can de- 
velop skills in photography, chart 
and map making, and camouflage. 
The study of literature is required 
to give recognition to eloquent ex- 
pression of love of land and liberty. 

Character education—The war 
may be expected in most cases to 
promote such good qualities as 
valor, industry, thrift, selfsacrifice 
for a lofty cause, and devotion to 
the common good. Yet such hu- 
mane sentiments as mercy, toler- 
ance, and goodwill are apt to be sup- 
planted by malice, revenge, and 
hate. If such emotions are in fact 
necessary or desirable for soldiers, 
we believe their cultivation is a re- 
sponsibility that should be assumed 
by the Army rather than the schools. 
The spiritual casualties of war will 
be great enough and lasting enough 
without any help from the teaching 
profession. It is the continuing duty 
of teachers to encourage and exem- 
plify the highest ethical traits and 
to cooperate with the home, the 
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church, and other character-build- 
ing agencies. Let our young people 
be taught a strong and positive love 
of freedom and fair play, and the 
strength of their opposition to 
slavery and injustice will be irre- 
sistible. 

Preparation for college in war- 
time.—Attendance at an institution 
of higher education should be con- 
sidered as an opportunity to pre- 
pare rapidly to enter certain military 
and essential civil occupations which 
require training of longer duration 
and greater specialization than is 
provided in the secondary schools. 
It is the duty of the secondary 
schools to provide qualified youth 
with the preparation necessary for 
success in college in wartime. The 
economic and social status of youth 
should have no effect whatever on 
his opportunity to attend college 
and, where necessary, scholarships 
and tuition grants should be pro- 
vided at public expense. 

Work and work-experience—The 
Commission endorses and supports 
President Roosevelt's suggestions 
made last fall that “school authori- 
ties in all the states should work out 
plans to enable our high-school stu- 
dents to take some time from their 
school year, and use their summer 
vacation, to help farmers raise and 
harvest their crops, or to work in 
the war industries.” The Commis- 
sion offers the following recommen- 
dations of general policy in carry- 
ing out the President’s proposals: 
(1) that the elementary schools keep 
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open for all their normal activities 
and services; (2) that high-schod 
students be taught as quickly a 
possible what they should know in 
order to assume full adult respons. 
bilities in wartime, without interrup. 
tion except for specific brief emer. 
gencies; (3) that high schools 
remain active and open the year 
round and that students in thes 
schools should be subject to assign. 
ment to community service, indus 
trial, or farm work whenever an 
emergency requiring their services 
arises; (4) that all work to which 
students are assigned should bk 
suited to their strength and ability 
and that educational and child-we. 
fare officials cooperate to protect 
youth against exploitation or er 
tremely hazardous occupations; (5) 
that, while youth who render a brief 
period of community service should 
not, as a rule, be paid for it, youth 
performing work for a private in- 
dividual should be paid a fair wage, 
also, that emergency war work 
should be carried equitably by al 
students; (6) that all existing stat- 
utes and regulations governing 
child labor and the employment of 
youth be observed, and, if revision 
is found to be necessary, such tt- 
vision be made by appropriate legis 
lative or executive authority; and 
(7) that the decision as to when al 
employment emergency is grtal 
enough to justify interruption 0 
wartime education should be made 
and announced jointly by the chit 
state school officer and the director 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH 
ities | of the U. S. Employment Service cept an American share of responsi- 
ool | in each state. bility for world order. (5) We must 
-asl Citizenship education—The civic develop practical plans of interna- 
yin} education functions of our secon- tional cooperation. (6) We must 
ns | dary schools should be stepped up in limit national sovereignty. (7) We 
up- | efficiency during the war. That does must adopt economic policies con- 
ner | not necessarily mean that we should sistent with our ideals of human 
ols } require more students to take more freedom. 
eat) of the social-studies courses that are This Nation must strive to emerge 
nee | now being taught. Indeed, we from this war a stronger and more 
ig} might well, for the duration, con- efficient democracy. Unless we do 
dus } dense some ancient and medieval _ that we cannot truly “win” the war. 
an} history in order to have more time Unless we ready ourselves to deal 
ices} for the study of geography, of re- in an effective and democratic fash- 
uch } cent American and world history, jon with the immensely complicated 
be and of such current economic trends political, economic, and social prob- 
lity } and problems ” Taronang, Pric€ lems in the postwar United States 
wel- | control, inflation, and taxation. In 
; sagt ..,. and the postwar world, we are likely 
tect | teaching democratic citizenship in ; ‘ 
er} secondary schools in wartime the sacl teh -ciialanandiemaasiness 
(5) } following are important points to to succumb satlhcenssacaiines’ dictator- 
rief | stress: (1) We must win the war. ‘ship. If democracy should fail to 
wld) (2) We must keep the ideals of operate successfully after the victory, 
uth } democracy alive. (3) We must have the war would be without meaning 
in- | faith in the future. (4) We must ac- and its sacrifices without fruit. 
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THE LECTURE SYSTEM 
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In the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 


- the manifold bless- 
ings enjoyed by teachers generally, 
without doubt the most important 
is the lecture system. Few of the 
men and women who live the rich, 
full life of the professor realize 
how much of their happiness is due 
to the high privilege of lecturing 
to classes of people who are re- 
quired to sit attentively, or perhaps 
even to listen respectfully. The de- 
sire to talk is without doubt one of 
the most common of all human as- 
pirations, one which men in most 
callings are able to indulge only oc- 
casionally and intermittently. For in 
any conversation all parties wish to 
wedge in a word here and there— 
to share in the joy of talking—and 
if any one indulges his natural 
“propensity to talk” at too great 
length, he may see his audience 
melting away. The professor is 
here supremely fortunate. He en- 
joys the privilege of indulging to 
practically unlimited extent the most 
insistent yearning of the human 
spirit, is paid for it, and is sure of 
an audience. He has a system of 
examinations and grades by which 
he can command the attention of 
his audience, however superficial 
their interest, however inept he may 
be in holding it. For the students 
must have degrees, to secure de- 
grees they must have grades, to ac- 
quire grades they must take exami- 
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nations, and to pass examinations 
they must listen to the lectures, or 
read the notes of others who have 
listened. It would be difficult to pic. 
ture a happier situation. 

Philosophers often speak of the 
development of personality as the 
highest aim of life; and through his 
activity as a lecturer the professor 
achieves this development in sv 
preme degree. Speaking oracularly 
to his followers from well-ordered 
and seasoned notes, he develops 
poise and confidence, fluency and 
clarity of utterance, the habit of 
logical analysis and organization, 
and power and precision of thought. 
Along with this, he has his lighter 
moments, in which he brightens up 
the discussion with shafts of wit 
and humor, and with well-chosen 
and well-tested stories, and % 
rounds out a full, happy, and bal- 
anced personality which commands 
the affection as well as the respectful 
admiration of his students. 

A further advantage of the lec 
ture system is that it is not very 
hard work for the professor. With 
well-organized notes before him, he 
can pursue his subject with a mini 
mum of mental strain, and so tt 
serve his fresh energies for research, 
for work on committees for the 
guarding of student morals, and for 
essential social and civic activities 
By lecturing, he also avoids the dis 
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turbing effect of questions from the 
sudents. It is true that students do 
not ask many questions anyhow— 
particularly the better class of stu- 
dents, trained and refined in the 
fraternities, either because they can 
think of none to ask, or because 
they recognize that evidence of in- 
terest in class is the unmistakable 
sign of the roughneck. Yet there are 
always a few students, unacquainted 
with the better social traditions, who 
may ask questions if the professor 
permits it, and are likely to disturb 
the smooth flow of the professor’s 
thought. The lecture system of 
course precludes such irregularities. 

Through his practice in the class- 
room, the professor is competent 
also to lecture to many varied 
groups outside the academic cir- 
cles, thus expanding and enlarging 
his influence over a wide area. If 
there were no lecturing professors, 
doubtless the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs would soon cease to function, 
and the number of banquets would 
be greatly curtailed. We may well 
say that the lecture system of our 
universities is thus responsible for 
much of the best in American life. 

There are some educators who in- 
sist that the professor should have 
his lectures printed and hand them 
out to the class to be read; and a 
Harvard study of this question some 
years ago indicated that the students 
learned twice as much from printed 
material as from lectures. But such 
a pedagogical method, not only 
would have an unfortunate effect on 


the development of the professor’s 
personality but would greatly re- 
duce the output of ideas. In lectur- 
ing, the professor can enunciate his 
ideas as fast as they come to him; 
whereas if he were obliged to wait 
for the printing press, he would be 
greatly retarded, and might even 
find some of his ideas quite out of 
date before they appeared in print. 
Also, speaking from his notes, the 
professor has a_ well-recognized 
function which perhaps justifies 
him in signing the payroll. A good 
set of notes may serve thus for 
years. The professor with such notes 
is in a position not altogether unlike 
that of the priest with his hand- 
written Bible before the days of 
printing—in a position of monopoly 
control of the means of salvation. 
If he were to print and scatter his 
ideas broadcast, he would have lost 
his enviable position, and perhaps 
even his excuse for existence—or at 
any rate, for signing the payroll. It 
is true that he might meet his class 
in discussion groups, but in such a 
democratic function his prestige and 
authority would be largely gone, 
and he could scarcely be happy. It 
seems altogether likely that he 
would soon be driven to compose 
another set of lectures, and return 
to the role in which he first found 
happiness and fulfilment. 

The lecture system is a particu- 
larly great advantage to young in- 
structors who have just completed 
their graduate study, and have well- 
ordered notes from their courses 
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which they can retail to the stu- 
dents. These young men are able in 
this way to give courses quite as 
well as the renowned scholars un- 
der whom they have taken their 
work. Thus through the miracle of 
the lecture system, the great 
thoughts of master minds are broad- 
cast in the academic world, in ever- 
broadening circles. Only a radio 
hookup could work so effectively. 

But the lecture system is a bless- 
ing likewise to students. Some 
educators insist that the students 
should themselves read the books, 
rather than listen to the professor 
expound their contents; but such 
men do not realize how busy stu- 
dents are, and how exhausted they 
often are after attending to frater- 
nity activities, pep meetings, and 
class politics. But at lectures many 
students have learned to take notes 
while in a state of complete relaxa- 
tion, or even in a coma, or they may 
avail themselves of the economies 
of the division of labor and take 
turns in writing notes on the lec- 
tures. One of the great virtues of the 
lecture system is that it enables stu- 
dents who have never learned to 
read to acquire an education. Out 
in the busy world of later life, the 
radio and lectures at the Rotary 
Club enable them to continue their 


educational advancement withoy 
using the unsociable expedient of 
reading books. 

The lecture system, it is clear 
has contributed immeasurably t 
the happiness of professors, to the 
contentment of students, and to the 
glamour and dignity of higher edu. 
cation; indeed, excepting football 
and fraternities, nothing has so en. 
riched American academic culture, 
Yet the outlook for this form of 
recreation is not as bright as we 
might wish. There have been sug. 
gestions that the radio or the vic 
trola be employed for lectures. But 
far more serious is the threat of the 
talking cinema. It is quite possible 
that cinema lectures could be made 
more attractive to our students than 
lectures by corporeal professors, since 
presumably only the most magnetic 
and glamorous professors would be 
employed; or perhaps great movie 
stars could be taught to give the 
lectures. Here is a real threat to our 
most cherished professorial privilege 
for with the cinema a very few pro- 
fessors could give all the lectures 
needed; and cinema lectures would 
last a long time—perhaps longer 
than most professors’ lecture notes. 
It is well that we should be on our 
guard. As the danger is so great, s0 
must our vigilance be unremitting. 


John Ise is Professor of Economics at the Uni- 

versity of Kansas. Reported from the Bulletin 

of the American Association of University 

Professors, XXVIII (December, 1942), 
625-33. 
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PITFALLS IN THE USE OF TESTS 





Lester A. KIRKENDALL 


In Occupations 


¢ xpERIENCE in measurement 
and counseling will reveal other 
errors made in test interpretation 
in addition to the ten that follow, 
but these are common enough to 
challenge every counselor to exam- 
ine his procedures to be sure that 
he is free from them. 

1. Test results are generalized in 
terms of a general population, when 
the pupil is not a part of that popu- 
lation. Standardized test norms are 
sometimes based on the achieve- 
ment of pupils in urban schools 
in which more prolonged and con- 
centrated attention can be given to 
a particular subject than can be 
given in rural schools. Many tests 
now carry statements indicating the 
characteristics of the groups on 
which the tests are standardized, 
the time of year given, and the type 
of school used—qualifications help- 
ing a test user to determine the ex- 
tent to which he is justified in us- 
ing the norms with his own group. 

2. Counselors frequently place 
too much dependence on a norm 
which has actually been based on 
a very small group, or which is 
tentative, rather than definite. The 
uncritical counselor may overlook 
these points and interpret his own 
results with as much assurance and 
finality as though he were using 
norms based on thousands of cases, 
and definite norms. 


3. The counselor often fails to 
recognize the assumptions on which 
the measuring instruments are built. 
The best illustration is found in the 
use of interest inventories. Oc- 
casionally counselors say that a pu- 
pil should, or should not, consider 
a certain occupational field as the 
result of his standing on the in- 
terest inventories alone, though for- 
tunately such a gross error is not 
often made. What an interest in- 
ventory seeks to do is to establish 
the similarity of the interest pattern 
of the pupil to the interest pattern 
of individuals already in a certain 
occupation. No interest inventory 
is expected to throw light on ability. 

4. On certain types of measure- 
ment, particularly inventories of 
personality, social adjustment, and 
interest, counselors sometimes give 
undue emphasis to single items 
centering about a certain topic. For 
example, on the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, a negative answer to the 
question: “Was your father what 
you would consider your ideal of 
manhood?” may mean _ nothing 
more than that the “old man” fails 
to dress with the desired verve and 
effect. Single items, of course, have 
significance, but it would be poor 
judgment to base conclusions too 
definitely on the answer to any 
single item. 

5. Counselors frequently make in- 
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terpretations and diagnoses with 
definite finality, rather than in terms 
of probability. Thus one counselor 
told a boy with 108 IQ that he could 
not become a physician. Assuming 
the reliability of the test and correct 
and accurate administration, an 
IQ of 108 does throw doubt on the 
wisdom of the choice. But interpre- 
tations must take into account other 
factors—such as the counselee’s dili- 
gence, his family influence and con- 
nections, and the length of time he 
will have for preparation—many 
of which are indeterminates. It fol- 
lows that the better counseling 
technique in dealing with an indi- 
vidual case is to speak in terms of 
probabilities. Thus, this boy might 
become a physician, but the chances 
are very much against him. 

6. Counselors sometimes assume 
that the test results indicate a past 
performance which is fixed, or 
which is absolutely indicative of 
future performance. For example, 
a vocational counselor advised var- 
ious individuals to abandon certain 
vocational aspirations because of 
pocr standing on achievement tests. 
Thus, a boy was advised to drop 
a choice of engineering because he 
ranked low on mathematics achieve- 
ment tests. Yet intelligence test re- 
sults for the same individual were 
high, and it is quite possible that 
with good teaching and remedial 
procedures he could have easily 
recovered himself. Some counselors 
feel that the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory is an unreliable instrument be- 
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cause the results at the beginning of 
the school term may be quite differ. 
ent from those obtained from the 
same individual six months later, 
They forget that the individual’s ad. 
justment may change in the mean. 
while—in fact, almost certainly it 
does. One of the undesirable features 
of the measurement of personality 
factors is that these measurements 
may be recorded or filed, and long 
afterward they will still be con 
sulted as an accurate representation 
of the person. 

7. Counselors and teachers impute 
to the norm qualities which do not 
exist. Thus a teacher may be in- 
clined to be quite satisfied, if not 
exultant, if her pupils “come up to 
the norm” in a standardized test. 
Yet the norm is simply the average 
of scores made by a given popula. 
tion. Also on personality inventor. 
ies, counselors and counselees seem 
to be concerned about rankings with 
reference to the norm. Yet so far 
as we know there is no normal per 
sonality, nor any particular virtue 
in ranking at the 50th percentile 
on the characteristics measured by 
an adjustment or personality inven- 
tory. 

8. The counselor or teacher too 
frequently makes his interpretations 
to the pupil solely in terms of dis 
abilities. The knowledge of one’s 
limitations is important in prepafa- 
tion of plans but it is better to say, 
“Tsn’t it fortunate that Bill makes 9 
much of his ability,” rather than to 
remind him of his limitation. 











9, Counselors often convey an im- 
pression to their counselees of un- 
hounded faith in the result of tests. 
So much so, that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to help the counselee to take 
the proper perspective and examine 
all the factors in a situation. Mea- 
surement should be used as an in- 
tegral part of the counseling process, 
not as an end in itself, and the 
counselee should be helped to un- 
derstand the meaning of the score, 
the nature of the test, what it pur- 
ports to measure, and the signif- 
cance of the measurement to the 
total adjustment. 
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10. Test results are often inter- 
preted to the counselee quite apart 
from the environmental situation. 
To counsel with a boy who plans to 
enter a profession in terms of in- 
tellectual ability without reference 
to the family pattern of ambitions, 
or without reference to his cultural 
background, is to utilize only a part 
of the picture. The counseling must 
be as inclusive and realistic as pos- 
sible. For example, a youth’s inter- 
ests and ability may permit him 
to aspire to a surgical career, but 
financial and health considerations 
may make such a plan unwise. 


Lester A. Kirkendall heads the Division of 
Educational Guidance at the University of 


Oklahoma. 


Reported from Occupations, 


XXI (January, 1943), 384-86. 
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ad CHILDREN’S progressive school that was estab- 
lished near Chungking in 1939 by Dr. W. T. Tao will be 
financially aided by the United China Relief. Founder of 
the “Little Teacher” movement, Dr. Tao taught, free of 
charge, under-privileged children such as street urchins and 
the children of peasants and coolies. The only tuition ex- 
acted by Dr. Tao from the pupils was the promise that each 
student would impart the lesson of the day to someone else. 
The movement has spread throughout China. Dr. Tao’s 
school at Peipei, 20 miles from Chungking, is devoted to 
the development of creative talents in children of exceptional 
promise and has been receiving aid from the United China 


Relief. 








THE UNENDING QUEST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Matcotm S. MacLean 


In Community Life in a Democracy 


Nor long ago there was a no- 


tion, both serious and widespread, 
that grown-ups could not study and 
learn. People said, “You can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.” They 
thought that when school or college 
was finished our brains were fixed 
for life; the pattern of our thought 
was set, and thereafter we could 
take in few, if any, new ideas. But 
people were wrong. Scientists and 
educators have proved that adults 
can learn anything they really want 
or need to know within whatever 
limits of intelligence and _ special 
abilities they possess. Since this com- 
forting fact was discovered we have 
had an enormous growth of adult 
education. We have had also many 
practical proofs of our power to 
learn. The Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation is one of the most important 
of these proofs. Any member who 
compares what he once knew about 
schools and teachers and children, 
boards of education, and marks and 
courses with what he has learned 
since joining the association needs 
no further evidence. 

If you and I agree, then, that we 
can be educated at our age, we 
must raise the question whether we 
must go on learning. Many of us, 
particularly at our tired times, won- 
der why we can’t just settle down 
and live pretty good lives with what 
we knew when we quit formal 
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school. As for the schools them. 


selves, can’t we just elect a good 
school board, which appoints a good 
principal, who appoints good teach. 
ers, and let them take care of the 
whole business of bringing up our 
children? 

The answer is “No.” Unless we 
study in some way all the time, we 
get “dumber” every day. There is 
no point, therefore, at which we can 
stop learning and rest—not when 
the whole world about us is boiling 
with war and invention and New 
Deals and Nazism and priorities. 
Our problems change from day to 
day. We get more of them year by 
year. They are more complex. They 
come at us harder. The only way 
we can keep ourselves ready to 
tackle these new, swift problems is 
by studying and learning how to 
meet them. The responsibility for 
keeping ourselves educated lies pri- 
marily with you and me. We have 
to see to it that our school and our 
community and our family and our 
P.T.A. have, in the community and 
ready for our use, all of the various 
agencies, mediums, methods, and 
technics, such as the radio, the 
movies, the current magazines, the 
lecture courses, and the extension 
courses of our state universities, to 
contribute to our learning and to 
keep us up to date. None of us can 
do much of this alone, but when 
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we join together, as in the P.T.A., 
and pool our powers, our thinking, 
ur money and our influence, we 
rally get what we need in adult 
education. 

In seeing to it that parents and 
teachers keep abreast of the changes 
in our world, the P.T.A. has a big 
responsibility. We need to redouble 
our efforts toward adult education 
and to widen our range of alert- 
ness, interest, and training of our- 
slves and others in our commu- 
nity. What, then, are the areas of 
adult education with which par- 
ents and teachers should chiefly con- 
em themselves for greatest useful- 
ness? 

I would put first the old princi- 
ple of “Know thyself.” As parents 
and as teachers, we are deeply con- 
emed with knowing ourselves— 
developing our personalities—and 
afe even more concerned with our 
children’s personalities. We need to 
educate ourselves all the time by all 
possible methods. We need con- 
santly to study and improve our 
karning and the practice of our 
schools in developing children’s per- 
wnalities. If we do this our parent- 
teacher associations will have a 
powerful effect on reorganizing 
school practice, teaching, and cur- 
iculum in ways most beneficial in 
Pe character building of our chil- 
ren. 


The second great area of concern 
in adult education for the P.T.A., 
aI see it, is the job area—voca- 
tional training. It is the duty of 
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parents and teachers to study the 
vocational needs of American so- 
ciety; the work patterns of the 
world; the abilities and the inter- 
ests and the attitudes of the young- 
sters; the courses and_ teaching 
methods of each little local and 
teacher; and to try to bring all of 
these together over the years into a 
unified program that will really 
make sense and really get young- 
sters ready to take their part in the 
work of the world. We must learn 
not to think any longer in terms of 
executive and professional positions 
as against menial jobs, of white- 
collar jobs and dirty-shirt jobs. We 
must learn instead to think in terms 
of the work that society needs; we 
must give every job its due, con- 
sidering it fundamentally dignified 
and worthy if it satisfies the per- 
son who holds it and is useful to 
society. 

The third great area of adult edu- 
cation is one that has been most 
deeply the concern of the P.T.A.— 
the area of parent education and 
education for home and family life. 
Everybody knows that if we have 
good families we have a good so- 
ciety and that if we have poor 
families we have a poor society. 
Everybody knows that a good fam- 
ily can produce more happiness and 
a poor family more misery than can 
any other human agency. Neverthe- 
less, we see all about us many signs 
that the American family is crack- 
ing up and we are aware of many 
of the forces which subject family 
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life to terrific stresses and strains. 
While parent-teacher associations 
have done a valiant job on this 
problem, a still greater task remains 
to be done, and we cannot for a 
moment cease preparing ourselves, 
through adult education, to under- 
stand those forces that destroy the 
family and the opposite forces 
which alone can establish the Ameri- 
can family in a true and satisfying 
home life. 

The fourth area of adult educa- 
tion with which the P.T.A. must 
continually concern itself is commu- 
nity service. We have talked much 
about training our children to be 
good citizens and about preserving 
and building a better democracy, 
but so far we have not learned how 
really to do the job. To rea- 
son we must do so is quite simple. 
You and I and each of our children 
can have fine personalities, satisfac- 
tory families, and good jobs. But 
all three of these assets can go to 
pieces and bring bitterness and de- 
feat unless our community, our 
state, and our nation is growing and 
prospering. Look at what happens 
to the personalities and families 
and jobs of families in any war 
zone, or the families of a boom 
town that becomes a ghost town. 
Now there are only two ways 


by which we can get healthy com. 
munities. One is to turn the job 
over to a benevolent and wise dic. 
tator and say to him, “You do it’; 
let him boss the job and tell us 
what to do. If the dictator is really 
wise and benevolent, human beings 
have a fairly satisfactory society, 
The second way is by everybody's 


doing it; by everybody’s being a 
public servant, a good citizen, a | 


planner and a doer for the good of 
his community. To be able to be 
good citizens, we have to be trained 


throughout childhood, adolescence, | 


and youth, and we have to be te- 
trained as adults. We can’t train 
good citizens in either families or 
schools if those families or schools 
are little petty dictatorships instead 
of little democracies. We can't 
teach youngsters to be responsible 
members of the community unless 
they are given all the responsibility 
they can bear in their families and 
in their schools throughout their 
childhood and adolescence. In con- 
sequence the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has the very great responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that by adult 
selfeducation and cooperative ef- 
forts we learn to study ourselves, 
our families, and our schools and 
to change them every day toward a 
more genuine democracy. 


Malcolm S. MacLean is President of Hamp- 

ton Institute, Virginia. Reported from Com- 

munity Life in a Democracy. Chapter XI, 

pp. 113-25. Chicago: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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LESS “INFORMATION, PLEASE” 


Earnest A. Hooton 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


VW ten material culture accel- 
erates and human behavior lags, 
civilization collapses. Elaborated 
social institutions do not give man 
the capacity for wise exercise of en- 
vironmental controls. An animal 
top-heavy with brains ought to be 
able to find room in them for this 
simple idea, however overstuffed 
they are with factual knowledge. 
We need less of “Information, 
and more of “Common 
Sense, for God’s Sake.” Let us be 
honest enough to admit that edu- 
cation is largely to blame for the 
ruin of man; you and I are the 
culprits; we have taught man all 
about culture and nothing about 
himself, how to make a living, but 
not how to live. 

Man is not an immutable organ- 
im, but an animal which has 
evolved fron: humbler primate an- 
cestors by millions of years of or- 
ganic striving, directed to some ex- 
tent by natural selection, but moti- 
vated principally by some inward 
urge of the organism, which is a 
divine legacy, if anything deserves 
to be so-called. Any general organic 
deterioration inevitably brings di- 
minished ability to behave intell- 
igently and to preserve the some- 
what artificial type of selfless con- 
duct which social ethics have estab- 
lished as ideal for the human in- 
dividual in a good society. 


If I understand rightly, the prime 
function of education is to promote 
optimum behavior of the individual 
and of the social group, and only 
secondarily to teach cultural tech- 
niques which will facilitate the 
earning of a living. This lesser 
function is, of course, important, 
but it is futile to prepare the young 
for peaceable occupations which 
they will have no opportunity to 
practice because of the social chaos 
which has resulted from neglect of 
human biology. Now it seems to me 
that the fundamentals of human 
education should be biological and 
not cultural, since culture is built 
on the organism and not vice versa, 
since most of our life-long func- 
tions are primarily biological and 
only secondarily cultural. Perhaps I 
err; possibly I am in the position 
of the soldier marching in the pa- 
rade, of whom his watching mother 
said,“My Johnny’s the only one in 
step.” Even so, she may have been 
right. 

In the 12 or 13 years of primary 
and secondary education required 
of most American children in the less 
benighted communities I doubt that 
as much as one-half of a single 
school year is devoted to instruction 
in the fundamental facts of animal 
existence. The child begins to ask 
for information on these subjects 
before he reaches school age, but 
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he usually gets nothing more than and modes of life, together with ha 
evasion and mythology about storks some of the simpler facts abou} ‘ 


and doctors, busy bees, pollen, and plant life, physiography, and mete. In 
flowers. I know that the majority orology. In the next two yeas| % 
of American students come to col- would come an elementary cours ole 
lege unsullied in their ignorance of on human structure and phys | 
the human organism and leave col- jology, including the process of ph 
lege in the same blissful state. Even growth and aging. This would os 
if they chance to take a course ortwo be followed by a year in which} “ 
in biology, it usually leaves them the effect of physical environment ica 
with information restricted at best |, plants and animals would be tio! 
ved the lower mammals. Even the studied, together with the subject 
medical student yi A take his of organic adaptation and _ varia Py 
first scientific acquaintance with tion This stistly would be scomb on 
man only when he begins to cut panied by consideration of ele. ™ 
up a cadaver in first-year anat- mentary dietetics and hygiene. In *y 
— the last two years of primary ts 

prey < Bo wnt ~— that We school the principles and some of 99 
abandon cultural education OY k ethiiee of wngieic evil abo 
and subsitute for it biological odu- its he peesemind together ih “ 
cation but only that si te Oe psychology. ot | 
things first.” I think that at least ln the ‘course of the four sum : e 
one-quarter of a student's ue high school I think each stu. a 
throughout the entire period of Gent should be taught at least as sr 


his general education should be much human anatomy and phys 


ivi ical 

devoted to the study of living iology as is generally required of T 
organisims rather than to the tools, ja:n6d nurses and persons study. | 
processes, and institutions which ing to be teachers of physica pent 
on 


these organisms have produced education. In addition he ought t 
and which they use so disastrously. 1 he given moderately advanced i 

I do not pretend to have worked courses in hygiene and elements ae 
out any careful scheme of bio of genetics and embryology. | prac 
logical instruction from tenderest should bring the student to the gani 
school years to the completion of beginning of a college course with mit 
the college course, but I am will- a far better knowledge of zoology | gien 
ing to hazard a few rough sug- and human biology and _ hygiene 
gestions. In the first two years of than is possessed at the end of 
schooling children might well be their careers of higher education 
taught a great deal about animals by students other than those who 
of the world, their relationships, have specialized in biology of 
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have prepared themselves for en- 
trance into medical professions. 
In four years of college education 
students ought to get as much bi- 
ological instruction (including in- 
tensive courses in human anatomy, 
physiology, histology, and _pa- 
thology) as medical students re- 
ceive before they begin their clin- 
ical work. Such biological instruc- 
tion ought to be coordinated with 
revamped and vitalized courses in 
psychology and sociology as based 
on the human organism rather 
than on social institutions. 

In my opinion, everyone who 
is capable of absorbing higher edu- 
cation ought to know as much 
about the human body as does 
the average general practitioner 
of medicine, and in such subjects 
as evolution, physical anthropology, 
human genetics, psychology, 
nutrition, and the methods of 
mathematical analysis of biolog- 
ical data, a great deal more. 

The future of man does not de- 
pend solely on biology, but more 
on that simultaneous focussing 
of biological, sociological, psycho- 
logical, and medical research on 
individuals which will permit 
practical appraisals of their or- 
ganic and social capacities and 
limitations and lead us to a 
scientific bio-sociological guidance 


of the individual. Lest you think 
I am merely a visionary describing 
the outlines of a dream science, 
I should like to call your atten- 
tion to two bio-sociological clinics 
—the Grant Study at Harvard, 
and a similar investigation in prog- 
ress at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover—now in_ operation for 
several years, which are already 
establishing those correlations of 
human organism with its behavior, 
and those interrelationships of en- 
vironment with what seem to be 
hereditary factors in men, which 
ought, for the first time, to pro- 
vide us with a sound basis for bet- 
tering human behavior. 

We and our children have been 
brought up on an_ educational 
diet which has been processed and 
deprived of most of its essential 
biological vitamins. As a result, 
we have mental caries, tempera- 
mental malocclusions, moral ane- 
mia, and all sorts of chronic, con- 
stitutional social diseases, as well 
as a malignant condition which 
may be called a cancer of civili- 
zation. We educators are the doc- 
tors and the nutritional experts 
and it is high time that we find 
some efficacious remedies and _bet- 
ter balanced diets for our de- 
bilitated patients. They are already 
moribund. 


Earnest A. Hooton, anthropologist, is a mem- 

ber of the faculty of Harvard University. Re- 

ported from the Harvard Educational Review, 
XXII (October, 1942), 361-66. 
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PRESS RELATIONS AND THE SCHOOLS 
Howarp <A. SHIEBLER 
In High Points 


; = is a vast difference be- 
tween public relations and public- 
ity. Public relations is what you 
do. Publicity is what you get. Pub- 
lic relations is your character; 
publicity is your reputation. The 
essence of good public relations 
is doing things for other people, 
recognizing what they want done 
and then going out of your way to 
do it. It involves helpfulness, cour- 
tesy, infinite patience, painstaking 
care, and efficiency. It may have 
nothing to do with newspaper 
publicity. Failure to show hos- 
pitality to a visitor, a curt letter, 
an impolite telephone operator, or 
any uNcooperative person in your 
organization can ruin your pub- 
lic relations in five minutes and 
cancel the work of the best press 
agent ever born. 

To any number of people, good 
publicity means a laudatory article 
in the newspapers. That kind of 
publicity should never be sought. 
If it is really deserved and comes 
without solicitation, well and 
good, but you can very easily have 
too much of it. In the long run, 
the less of this type you have, 
the better off you are. It’s in- 
flationary and declines in value 
in direct relation to the amount 
of it in circulation. 

At the present time teachers 
have performed and are contin- 
uing to perform extremely dif- 
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ficult war tasks. For their ery. 
ices, the key words of which ar 
efficiency, patience, and courtesy, 
they have received unsolicited edi. 
torial praise and laudatory tec 
ognition in news and feature 
stories. Shortly after sugar ration. 
ing had been completed, Price 
Administrator Henderson issued a 
statement giving primary credit to 
the teachers and saying that “no 
other group in the country could 
have handled the job so efficiently 
and splendidly.” Among the many 
newspapers which recognized the 
teachers’ contribution was _ the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. This paper 
carried both a cartoon and an edi- 
torial that together show what hap 
pens in publicity when a job is well 
done and the doers are not look- 
ing for publicity. The cartoon por- 
trayed Mr. Public presenting to the 
teachers a huge red apple of grat 
tude marked “Thanks for your un- 
selfish work on a difficult rationing 
job.” Commendation in the edito 
rial was for the “efficient selfsacrific 
ing service” rendered by teachers 
with “courtesy, patience, and cap 
ability.” 

On this occasion the schools and 
the teachers had good publicity as 
a result of good public relations. 
They did something for other peo 
ple and it was over and above 
what their job ordinarily requires 
them to do. Accordingly the schools 
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and the teachers were cited in the 
public press. 

Of course such opportunities for 
service do not arise every day and 
from the publicity standpoint it is 
just as well they don’t. Too many 
citations and too much publicity, 
no matter how good, tend to cloy 
and become distasteful to the public. 

The public schools are an in- 
stitution in which the public has 
absolute confidence and there is no 
necessity for “selling the schools to 
the public” as is sometimes sug- 
gested. The American people have 
been sold on their public schools 
for more than 100 years. They may 
have objected from time to time 
to the manner in which they are 
administered and to the cost of edu- 
cation, but their underlying confi- 
dence in the schools and the teachers 
has remained firm. But the public 
is interested in what the schools 
are doing and ought to be kept 
informed. Informational publicity, 
however, is quite different from the 
boastful, laudatory, or “three-cheers” 
variety. Informational publicity is 
the only type of publicity that any 
organization should deliberately put 
out. Even this should be restricted 
to: (1) matters of such importance 
or interest that they actually con- 
stitute news or feature material; 
and (2) information that the news- 
papers themselves want either for 
news or feature or other type of 
article, 

Three people are familiar to all 
who are engaged in public-school 
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public relations. First is School Su- 
pervisor Blackswhite. In the spring, 
when the legislature is in ses- 
sion and the heat is on for salary 
cuts and reduced budgets, he wrings 
his hands and complains that the 
public does not appreciate the great 
work the schools are doing. Some- 
thing must be wrong with our 
publicity system. Why can’t we let 
the people know more about our 
schools? Comes June or September 
and the newspapers want an inter- 
view with Mr. Blackswhite or they 
would like him to arrange for pic- 
tures to be taken at his school. Mr. 
Blackswhite is too busy. He’s tied 
up in a meeting. So sorry he can’t 
see the newspapermen today. Come 
around next Friday. 

Our second familiar figure is 
Schoolman Spielundtanz. He com- 
plains that the newspapers “never 
get anything right.” “Why don’t 
they come to me when they want 
facts?” But when a newspaperman, 
trying to catch a deadline, calls 
him on the phone for information, 
Mr. Spielundtanz won’t give any 
information over the phone, or his 
clerk says he doesn’t want to be 
disturbed. Spielundtanz has another 
complaint. He says the newspapers 
always play up the bad news and 
play down the good. “We go about 
our business doing a good job,” 
says he, “and no one ever gives us 
any credit. Let one of us make a 
slip and it’s spread all over the 
front page.” Can you imagine what 
the public impression would be if 
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the newspapers carried a prominent executives either in the school sy| 00 
story every day for a week to the tem or in any public or private en.| 5 
effect that all is well in our schools deavor find themselves too busy to} 
—teachers and children are arriving talk with the newsmen, it might wil 
on time, boys and girls are develop- be well for them to recall tha} Pt 
ing their individuality nicely, and every President of the United State } 
no one has absconded with the since the time of Theodore Ro} %0 
school funds? sevelt has found time to talk with} P4! 

Our third acquaintance is School- the newspapermen, not only at regu. haf 
mistress Mary Q. Contrary. Mary lar scheduled conferences but often | 
is at great pains to teach the at odd times. chi 
children about Peter Zenger, whose Shall we centralize school pub} Th 
right to criticize the government in icity? One question that is fre | ful 
print was upheld, and whose case quetitly asked both by lay peopl | ‘tl: 
became the cornerstone of freedom nd professional people other tha} @ 
of the press in America, but when newspapermen is this. “Why isnt} 
the press today seeks information all publicity centralized and given} h 
from Mary, Mary refuses to give out through one source? Then you 
it. She doesn’t talk to mewspaper- could be sure no harmful publicity | 
men. The information might pos- would get out.” In the first plac, | i 


sibly be used in a critical article. it’s not always harmful for so-called | Ne 
As Mary sees it, it’s all right to harmful publicity to get out. Mil | ha 
teach the children about freedom tary men can’t always agree be | Y 
of the press, but woe to anyone cause the question of giving infor | YoU 
who tries to practice it. mation to the enemy is involved, but | the 
School principals, of course, are in ordinary public life there is no | %™ 
in a different position from almost enemy save the wrong to be righted. |" 
any other executive. Their first con- In the second place, to centraliz | ‘Vv 
cern must be for the children en- all information might easily lead | 9% 
wor 


trusted to their care, and there to censorship. Byron Darnton m 
may be occasions when the welfare his last dispatch to the New York | W0 
of these children or of an individual Times before he was killed some | Yu 
child may not best be served by where in New Guinea last October nial 
giving out information in a hurry. said, “A man who has spent his | met 
When such occasions do arise, life in newspaper work is apt o> % 
principals may explain the case to believe that in the long run the 
reporters and reserve comment. If best thing to do is to tell the truth. 
a principal is in doubt as to whether If the truth hurts enough, the 
the person calling by phone is a_ necessary corrective will be auto 
reporter, he may check through matically generated.” 

the newspaper office. Whenever Of course, the newspapers af 
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not perfect—they make errors just 
as anyone else does. Usually their 
errors are traceable to the speed 
with which the news must be 
printed. 

Maintaining effective press rela- 
tions is an integral and important 
part of the schoolman’s job. What 
happens in and to the schools is 
of vital concern to the people whose 
children are entrusted to the schools. 
Through an enlightened, resource- 
ful, and realistic conduct of its press 
relations the schools can facilitate 
a full, honest, and rounded pres- 
entation of their problems and 
achievements. 

A list of do’s and don’ts, and 
stray thoughts about press relations 
in general may be of interest: (1) 
Never send anything to the press 
that you wouldn’t put in the paper 
yourself if you were its editor. Ask 
yourself also whether you’d read 
the article if it didn’t relate to 
some interest of yours. (2) Make 
it so that the very receipt of the 
envelope containing your release is 
notice that “this is good or he 
wouldn’t have sent it.” In other 
words, never decrease the value of 
your releases by sending out mate- 
rial of lesser worth. (3) Don’t com- 
ment on anything and everything 
or seek to express your views on 
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every issue that’s raised. (4) Don’t 
be disturbed by detractors. They 
never disturbed Lincoln. (5) One 
thing is all that need be said about 
speeches: The Gettysburg Address 
contains only 266 words. (6) Re- 
member that no man can measure 
how much patting on the back 
he’s entitled to for something he 
himself has done. (7) Some people 
can never strike a balance between 
hiding their light under a bushel 
and hogging the limelight. (8) 
When determining on a new course, 
remember that when you swing 
your bow to starboard your stern 
goes to port. (9) Remember that 
on news stories newsmen are al- 
ways working against time. (10) 
Never deny individual newspaper- 
men the opportunity to seek out 
their own news and feature stories. 
(11) Never refuse to see or talk with 
newsmen if it’s possible for you to 
do so. You may say you have no 
comment to make; you may talk on 
or off the record; be quoted or not 
as you request; or you may tell the 
whole story and ask that it be 
held for release. But don’t make 
the newsmen report back to their 
offices that you wouldn’t see or talk 
with them. It’s not only bad pub- 
lic relations but downright impolite. 


Howard A. Shiebler is Editor of All the 
Children, annual report of the New York 
City schools. Reported from High Points, 


XXIV (December, 1942), 9-19. 











AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Epuarp C, LinpEMAN 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


Pts perspectives which an edu- 
cator utilizes in making his an- 
alysis of trends are, presumably, 
those of time or continuity, ge- 
netics or growth, the interconnected- 
ness of life, and a dynamic con- 
ception of logic which leaves room 
for intelligent adaptation to chang- 
ing circumstances. It is because of 
these perspectives that an educator 
can never become a pessimist. He 
must believe, even in times of dark- 
ness and foreboding, that there are 
solutions for the human situation. 
He does not succumb to the cur- 
rent “wave” theories of history 
because he knows that in a certain 
sense man must assume _ respon- 
sibility for his own destiny. He 
does not become lost within the 
“breaks” of history because he 
knows that there is a law of con- 
tinuity in the organic world of 
which he is a part. He does not 
shrink from problem solving be- 
cause, although the factors of a 
situation become complex, he knows 
that the separate items are inter- 
connected and that therefore he 
must find a formula which em- 
braces them all. The educator’s 
task, moreover, always represents 
a thrust into the future. Edu- 
cation is a constant rehearsal for a 
play to be enacted on some stage 
not yet built. At the same time, 
the play is being written at every 
moment, acted out from day to day. 
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In this war we must think at 
one and the same time of the war, 
the peace, and the postwar world, 
Thoughts about peace and the pos. 
war world cannot be postponed 
until the war has ended. In fact, 
we cannot fight this war to a suc 
cessful conclusion unless we make 
up our minds about some of the 
ideal purposes we are to make this 
war serve. If our educational in. 
stitutions are to find their neces 
sary and appropriate part in the 
war, educators will need to take 
into account the current economic 
trends which must affect the pos 
war world. 

First, there will be in this country 
after the war a shift in the dis 
tribution of power. I think, when 
we come out of this war, the fed- 
eral government will be at the top; 
second, organized labor; third, the 
professional groups; fourth, farmers; 
and fifth, big business. The second 
trend is the way in which we are 
moving toward a planned economy 
in America. It is not happening as 
we had been taught it would come, 
namely by the slow conviction of 
more and more people until you 
got a majority who believed in 4 
new order. Our new economy i 
being built pragmatically, not 
ideologically. Step by step, in prac 
tice, and by judicial sanction, we 
have altered the concept of Amer 
ican business. We have learned 
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AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


that you can cure a depression if 
you are willing to manage the 
national economy, that you can 
prevent inflation if you are willing 
to control prices. We shall travel 
further in this direction and in 
this pragmatic way. 

I believe that we shall slowly 
develop the technics by means of 
which the whole industrial-agricul- 
tural price mean will be brought 
into alignment with human needs. 
I look forward to the day when the 
slogan for our democracy will be: 
“I live on a certain standard and 
my government will not let me go 
below it.” This means that a new 
type of personality is going to arise 
in business.) The whole role of 
money is likely to undergo radical 
change. In the future we are going 
to exchange our work for another 
man’s work, our services for another 
man’s services, and money trans- 
actions are going to play a smaller 
part. 

I hope that in the next decade 
we will develop an economy which 
will be compatible with our demo- 
cratic principles. That means that 
we would have an economic plural- 
im, just as we have already had 
political pluralism with distribu- 
tion of powers. I assume that every- 
thing will be governmentally con- 
trolled. In some cases the govern- 
ment would actually own the enter- 
prise as well. There would also 
be some economic enterprise oper- 
ated cooperatively; some private; 
and other intermediate forms. 


Now what about the schools? 
Will the federal government con- 
trol education? Much more than it 
does now, yes. But the question for 
us to decide is whether we are 
going to allow these changes to 
push us in a totalitarian direction 
or whether we can make the changes 
and also operate them democrat- 
ically. I have no objection to taking 
government money for public edu- 
cation. I’d like to see the educational 
opportunities of American  chil- 
dren equalized—the sooner the bet- 
ter—but I don’t see why that means 
absolute government control. It’s 
a mistaken conception of democracy 
to think that every time the gov- 
ernment meets human need it 
should become a dictator in that 
area. 

Paradoxical as it may sound at the 
present moment, the world is travel- 
ing in the direction of unity. The 
interconnectedness of modern life is 
a major characteristic of the times 
and the basis of world unity has al- 
ready been laid in science. Our in- 
telligence and goodwill will soon be 
tested to determine whether we can 
match this form of unity with eco- 
nomic and moral counterparts. I 
also believe the world is moving 
toward increased racial collabora- 
tion. The darker peoples of the 
world have little reason to trust us 
white men. Unless we want this war 
to be a dress rehearsal for a gigantic 
race war, we had better start moving 
at once. I do not underestimate the 
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severity of this test when applied to 
our own country with its haunting 
race situation. It is part of the pres- 
ent challenge to education to see 
that we come out of this war with 
marked change in the opportunities 
offered to our racial minorities. 

The most arresting feature of our 
changing mores is the noticeable 
decrease in the feeling of importance 
now attached to individual persons. 
Local and individual initiative and 
optimism appear to be diminishing. 
At the same time, tension between 
various groups appears to be on the 
increase. This lowered expectation 
of the future represents a formidable 
challenge to all our educational in- 
stitutions. A society in which in- 
dividual citizens no longer feel deep 
personal responsibility and have lost 
their real faith in the future, has 
ceased to be genuinely democratic. 

As to the educational implications 
of these trends, I assume: 

1. That in both content and 
method in the classroom and in the 
entire administration of the school, 
we shall all strive to make more 
generous application of democratic 
principles. 

2. There is going to be more em- 
phasis on the social studies and the 
study of human relations. 

3. There will be increased empha- 


Eduard C. Lindeman 


sis on administrative aspects of edu. 
cation. 

4. There will be increased atten. 
tion to training for moral judgment, 

5. There is going to be an in. 
creased stress on esthetics and cul 
ture in general, but especially on the 
arts as one of the basic ways in 
which to learn how to make moral 
judgments. 

6. There will be great emphasis on 
education for leisure. 

7. We shall probably introduce all 
students to at least the elementary 
principles of mental hygiene. 

8. Schools of the future are going 
to be knit in tightly with all other 
community organizations. 

When it comes to reducing these 
propositions to terms of action, we 
may recall these words of the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“Life is action, the use of one’s 
powers. As to use them to their 
height is our joy and duty, so it is 
the one end that justifies itself. ... 
Life is a roar of bargain and battle; 
but in the very heart of it there 
rises a mystic spiritual tone that 
gives meaning to the whole, and 
transmutes the dull details into ro 
mance. ... To act is to affirm the 
worth of an end, and to persist in 
affirming the worth of an end is 
to make an ideal.” 


is a member of the 


faculty of the New York School of Social 

Work. Reported from the Journal of the 

National Education Association, XXXI (De- 
cember, 1942), 269-70. 
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COMMENTS TO BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Harop SPEArs 
In the Teachers College Record 


p ERHAPS these comments 
should be considered as a review 
lesson for, after all, they represent 
rather elementary principles of 
shool teaching. While we have 
talked much of curriculum changes 
alled for by the war, the principles 
of teaching, if they are sound, will 
sand up year in and year out. 
The student is more important 
than the subject. Subjects are means 
to an end, the end being the maxi- 
mum wholesome development or 
growth of the youth who is being 
stved by the school. On the other 
hand, the old saying, “We are 
teaching children, not subjects,” 
means little unless we rejoin, “We 
are teaching children what?” It is 
the responsibility of guzdance to get 
a student into the courses that seem 
to promise the greatest development, 
and to change him from one course 
to another whenever the law of 
diminishing returns seems to be op- 


. eating to a degree that would invite 


such change. 

Rightfully, the learner cannot be 
considered aside from his environ- 
ment. The students in the class be- 
fore you have in common the sub- 
ject which brings them together, but 
they have “in uncommon” their 
varied backgrounds and associates. 
Factors that vary from an early 
morning before-school job to sole 
ownership of a sports roadster have 


their bearing on the classroom 
history assignment. The more you 
know your students, and conse- 
quently the more at home they are 
with you, the greater the teaching 
advantage you hold. 

No two students are alike. Intelli- 
gence scores and other such test 
records don’t tell the whole story 
of differences but they are indica- 
tions of the different abilities, needs, 
and interests the teacher has to 
deal with. You would use a low 
reading score not as evidence that 
you as a teacher are helpless in the 
case, but rather as a teaching aid. 
As soon as you know that a student 
in your ninth-grade class has sixth- 
grade reading ability, the whole 
matter of differentiated teaching ma- 
terials and expectations begins wig- 
wagging for your attention. 

Learning begins where the stu- 
dent is, not where the teacher is. In 
the good old days, as teachers, we 
stood on the mountain top and tried 
to coax the students in the valley 
below to scale the heights. Some 
reached us, many more gave up, 
discouraged. Today we begin with 
the student, first determining where 
he stands in respect to the particular 
area in which we are working, and 
then, using all that we have, we be- 
gin the climb up the trail with him, 
going as far as he can go. Get your 
teaching satisfaction from _ the 
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progress he makes, and avoid the 
dissatisfaction of his failure to reach 
a goal set arbitrarily closer to your- 
self than to him. 

Personality plays a great part in 
life. You must not discount person- 
ality in the classroom. Remember 
that the person in front of you in 
class is first a personality, and sec- 
ond, a student of a particular sub- 
ject. Whether we approve or not, 
personal impressions made by boys 
and girls who apply for jobs weigh 
more heavily than school records. 
Out in life, gray matter, personality, 
and effort are all rolled into one, 
and perhaps only in academic insti- 
tutions do we try to break them 
apart. 

It is relatively easy to misuse the 
the marking system. Marks, often 
called grades, should hardly be used 
as threats for failure to work or as 
promises for good work done. The 
wise teacher wants his students to 
work for the satisfactions that are 
in the learning experiences them- 
selves. If you direct a class with 
grade book in hand, mechanically 
checking the fate of each after his 
recitation, you run the risk of in- 
jecting a performance-for-teacher at- 
mosphere in the classroom. The 
total of all those little check marks 
is, after all, a rather cold or arti- 
ficial indicator of the growth or de- 
velopment that has taken place in 
the case of a child who has been 
under your influence for a semester. 
If you start by outlining to a class 
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the amount of work that is neces 
sary to get a credit you are not only 
emphasizing extrinsic values, but 
you have set these requirements be. 
fore you have had time to know 
your students—their abilities, inter. 
ests, and needs—and have violated 
the first principle we discussed here, 

A lifelike atmosphere is a boon 
to learning. First be yourself. You 
want to get the work done, but in 
generating the enthusiasms that will 
accomplish this you will find that 
a lifelike and wholesome atmos. 
phere does wonders. 

The teacher should be a director 
of learning rather than a hearer of 
lessons. Learning is an active and 
not a passive process—it comes from 
within, and through the learner’s in- 
teraction with his surroundings. The 
teacher and the teaching materials 
form an important part of thes 
surroundings. You don’t give learn- 
ing to a student, you promote it. 
And, of course, when we use ques 
tions in drawing out knowledge, 
we'll use them as primers, stating 
the question as economically as pos 
sible to get as great a response as 
possible from it. The students, not 
the teacher, deserve the opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

Praise is a greater educationd 
force than blame. Research emphv 
sizes this point and the job at hand 
is to apply it. None of us likes to 
be blamed for our shortcomings, and 
above all we don’t like to be caught 
short in front of others. We like a 
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little praise thrown our way, even 
f it’s nothing more than somebody’s 
recognition of our hairdress or the 
fact that the tread on our tires is 
pretty good. Of course we hope 
your students bring more to school 
for approval than a new dress or a 
fair tread on their tires. 

Good discipline is selfdisctpline. 
Today we speak little of discipline 
as it was known in the old school. 
The fine spirit between students and 
teachers in our schools reflects the 
development of teacher-training pro- 
grams the past 30 years or so. The 
teacher feels an obligation to the 
student as an individual, and conse- 
quently curriculum adjustment to 
needs and interest is in greater peda- 
gogical esteem than wielding the 
big stick over a class. The teacher 
does not take advantage of his 
position as the one who has author. 
ity, the one who can threaten, the 
one who can use scarcasm—in short, 
the one who can push others around. 
Today the teacher is concerned 
about discipline, but his concern is 
educational, not pedagogical. He 
sees selfdiscipline as a basis of suc- 
cessful group living in American 
life, and he uses every opportunity 
to give the students a chance to de- 
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j Harold Spears is Principal of the Highland ™ 
Park, Illinois, High School. Reported from 
a bulletin issued by Dr. Spears to the faculty 
of his school and reprinted in the Teachers 
College Record, XLIV (December, 1942), 
169-75. 





velop their ability in disciplining 
themselves—in managing their own 
affairs. The spirit he wishes in his 
group is the spirit that marks mis- 
demeanor in the group as trespass 
on the group’s rights, not as a 
misdemeanor against the teacher. 

The details of school management 
may at times act as a deterrent to 
the natural enthusiasms of teaching. 
The larger the school, the greater 
the number of managerial devices 
and organizational mechanics that 
seem to eat in on the teacher’s actual 
teaching time. School administra- 
tion has to fight its tendency to 
make demands which in turn regi- 
ment teachers and students more 
and more to the point of having the 
school run like a mechanical device 
rather than a human enterprise. We 
all appreciate the necessity of or- 
ganization but you must help to 
determine when those controls get 
beyond the point of means and 
smack of organization as an end in 
itself. Sometimes the pressure of 
mechanical routine may make you 
want to scream. If so, just scream 
and maybe that will be a relief. If 
it isn’t, go beyond that and ques- 
tion the procedures. Maybe you'll 
have a suggestion to offer. 














THE WAR EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS 





V. T. THAYER 
In Frontiers of Democracy 


el LL studies of American youth 
prior to the “emergency” empha- 
sized that young people under 20 
had no significant part to play in 
adult life. For more than a gener- 
ation the age at which young men 
and women could profitably enter 
the professions, business, industry, 
and even the trades had been 
steadily rising. Consequently new 
motives and incentives had to be 
found with which to enable young 
people to confront their world with 
any degree of confidence and hope. 
The task of education was clearly to 
transform what threatened to be- 
come a period of frustration and 
tragedy into an accepted stage of 
development—a_ stage recognized 
as rich in opportunities for 
general education. Now, and for 
the duration of the war, this trend 
is reversed. Young people are once 
more in demand—young men to 
fight our battles, young women, in- 
creasingly, to keep our war indus- 
tries and services efficiently operat- 
ing. Adult life, in the form of highly 
specialized and _ technical skills, 
beckons urgently to adolescents. The 
safety and the continued existence 
of free people depends on their re- 
sponse. Once more it is a young pet- 
son’s world. 

What do these new conditions re- 
quire of the secondary school? 
First, to encourage all legitimate par- 
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ticipation of pupils in the war 
effort. Both within the school and 
in the community, work clearly 
needs to be done that in the doing 
will further progress toward healthy 
maturity; contribute to the building 
of habits of economy and thrift, of 
stability and responsibility that will 
stand us in good stead in peacetime 
as well as in war; reveal to these 
young people the social and eco 
nomic significance of work. Sec- 
ondly, schools can do their share 
toward easing the shortage of man- 
power through pre-employment 
courses that train boys and girls for 
specialized work in defense indus- 
tries, constituting a special adapta- 
tion of vocational education to the 
war emergency. Still a third func- 
tion of the school is to provide basic 
training in mathematics, science, 
shop, and other areas essential for 
the many specialized services within 
the Army and Navy, as well as to 
guide other students, equally able, 
let us say, in art and language, to 
select work that will not waste these 
talents but use them in the service 
of common needs. 

What we have stressed thus far 
is nothing more than the manifest 
obligation of the secondary school 
to help the boys and girls entrusted 
to its care to identify the most ap 
propriate means they can employ 
now, and in the immediate future, 
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to meet a national emergency. But 
when this is done and each student 
in our schools finds himself geared 
into the present and future war 
effort, the total responsibility of 
education in wartime will have been 
only partially discharged. Essential 
as it is that schools respond to the 
requirements of the present war, 
we must remember that they are 
equally the guardians of our future. 
This means literally that while our 
armies are fighting on the battle 
fronts of the world to preserve 
democracy, the schools must equip 
young people with the habits of 
work, of living, and of thinking that 
will make a democracy a selfre- 
newing way of life. Consequently 
there can be no moratorium on 
democratic living and democratic 
learning within the schools. The 
serious work of education must go 
on. And by serious work we mean 
not alone the conventional subjects 
intelligently taught but, as well, the 
arts and crafts and recreational pro- 
grams so essential for healthy social 
and emotional development. Young 
people require opportunities for re- 
lease from the tension of the war 
atmosphere. 

One grave danger confronting re- 
construction after the war is the 


likelihood that there will be lacking 
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in Europe and elsewhere a sub- 
stantial body of people who can re- 
build democratic ways of living 
and the institutions that will chan- 
nel the democratic process. We can- 
not let this happen here. We must 
not rear up a generation that is too 
severely limited by the war. Con- 
sequently, in our programs of physi- 
cal fitness, let us not neglect the 
health needs peculiar to the growth 
of children and adolescents and the 
mental hygiene requirements of a 
“fitness” program. Let us teach in 
mathematics and science not merely 
their applications to war but as well 
their potentialities for the creation 
of the materials and the conditions 
of a physical well-being possible and 
essential in a free world. Let us use 
language and literature, art, and the 
social studies for the purpose of en- 
abling students to acquire balance 
and perspective. Let us permit them 
to view the period in which they live 
in relation to the past and the future. 
Let us acquaint them with the long 
story of man’s achievements and 
man’s failures so intimately that the 
war will be set in a meaningful con- 
text, appearing perhaps as a pro- 
found upheaval in the affairs of men 
which, as it has been caused by man, 
can be controlled and re-directed 
by man. 


V. T. Thayer is Educational Director of the 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. Re- 
ported from Frontiers of Democracy, [1X (De- 


cember 15, 1942), 73-74. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL OF 


AERONAUTICS 
Rosert P. STONER 
In School Shop 


ety training program conducted 
at the State School of Aeronautics 
in Harrisburg by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction in 
conjunction with the Middletown 
Air Depot of the U.S. Army Air 
Corps has two chief factors which 
distinguish it from the usual 
aeronautical schools and the other 
war-training programs in the coun- 
try at the present time. First, the 
students or trainees are paid while 
learning. As soon as they enroll 
for training they become Civil Ser- 
vice employees of the Middletown 
Air Depot. Salaries vary from $1500 
per year for general mechanics’ 
helpers to $1080 for learners—in- 
dividuals having no recognized oc- 
cupational experience who are ap- 
pointed after passing a U.S. Civil 
Service axamination. Second, the 
program of training is under the 
sole direction, supervision, and con- 
trol of the State Board of Vocational 
Education, which has delegated this 
responsibility to the Division of In- 
dustrial Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Before Pearl Harbor, in an at- 
tempt to supply the growing de- 
mand for qualified aircraft mechan- 
ics, the Middletown Air De- 
pot had begun in-plant training on 
a large scale, and by March, 1942 
it was found necessary to establish 
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a regular shop organization for 
rapid pre-employment on a_ large 
scale and on a full-time basis. The 
State Department of Agriculture's 
Farm Show Building was leased 
and rapidly converted for the pur. 
pose, teaching personnel engaged, 
and equipment, including planes 
and engines of combat for instruc 
tional purposes, secured. 

In the six months that have 
elapsed the school has given special- 
ized courses of approximately 14 
weeks each in 36 classifications of 
aircraft maintenance occupations. 
At the peak of enrolment 4200 per- 
sons were in training and 5200 have 
been graduated and sent into the 
Middletown Contol Area’s depot or 
sub-depots. Ages ranged between 16 
and 75 and trainees included 28 per- 
cent women and 12 percent Ne- 
groes. While occupational placement 
and training has been the function 
of the school, employment has been 
carried on by the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Trainees are first assigned to one 
of the 36 maintenance occupations 
(but may be transferred if desir- 
able) which include engine inspec. 
tion, sheetmetal, engine repair, final 
assembly, fuselage, instruments, 
electrical, hydraulic, engine installa- 
tion, textile and parachute, pro 
peller, machine shop, landing gear, 
welding, paint and dope, mainte- 
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nance, aero progress, and stock trac- 
ing. Approximately 65 percent of 
the training period is devoted to 
practical instruction, while 35 per- 
cent is given to related instruction, 
such as blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics, and theory as it relates to 
the occupation. To be graduated 
from any of the occupations a 
trainee must complete the pre- 
scribed curriculum for that occupa- 
tion with an average grade or better. 

The teaching staff is composed of 
315 practical instructors and 48 re- 
lated instructors. The former have 
had teacher-training instruction in 
the school, or two years of trade 
experience in a closely allied occupa- 
tion and have completed the pre- 
scribed specialized courses in the oc- 
cupations to be taught. Related 
instructors possess two or more 
years of recognized trade experience 
and professional certification in the 
subject they are teaching. Both 
types of instructors closely coordi- 
nate the manipulative skills of the 
occupation with the technical skills, 
thus necessitating that the related 
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instructors be familiar with opera- 
tions performed by the trainee in 
the shop. 

The staff of practical instructors 
is composed of approximately 30 
percent of state personnel and 70 
percent Civil Service personnel 
loaned by the Middletown Air De- 
pot, while the related instructors 
are all state employed. No distinc- 
tion is made between them in as- 
signments or supervision. Each 
practical instructor has a trainee 
load of 10 to 15 at a time, while 
the average class roll in related 
instruction is 28. The school has 
operated on a six-day week, two 
eight-hour shifts per day, and the 
average teacher load is 40 hours 
per week. Aside from the instruc- 
tor’s teaching load, he must con- 
stantly revise his course of study 
and course content material to adapt 
it to the aircraft maintenance pro- 
cedure as established by the Army 
Air Corps, and give remedial in- 
struction to below average train- 
ees in his extremely heterogeneous 


group. 


Robert P. Stoner is Principal of the Pennsyl- 

vania State School of Aeronautics. Reported 

from School Shop II (December, 1942), 6- 
7, 20. 
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— RANK T. DOLBEAR, Supervising Principal of Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., Borough Schools, sent an illustrated, mimeo- 
graphed letter on October 27 to all former pupils now in 
service, explaining the wartime activities of the high school. 


—Clearing House. 











THE QUALITY OF WORK DONE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GerorcE E. CarroTHERS 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


faa quality of work done in 
secondary schools is probably better 
in some respects than it has been at 
any previous time. That it is not, 
however, meeting fully the expecta- 
tions of many groups of adults is 
clearly evident from the criticisms 
one hears almost daily (1) from em- 
ployers who claim that secondary- 
school graduates can neither read 
nor write acceptably nor can they 
perform accurately even simple 
arithmetical computations, (2) from 
college professors who insist that 
freshmen of today are not able to 
handle as difficult courses as fresh- 
men of a generation ago, and (3) 
from parents who complain of 
numerous ways in which schools fall 
short of what ought to be expected 
of them. Some of the criticisms can 
be discounted, yet enough of them 
are founded on fact to warrant and 
to suggest consideration on the part 
of persons interested in secondary 
education. 

In the first place, society expects 
far more of teachers today than ever 
before. Schools are now expected to 
teach not only the formal school sub- 
jects but also to act as parents, 
ministers, personal adviser, and 
community leader. Naturally, all of 
this work cannot be performed on 
the same high level which was at- 
tained when a teacher was respon- 
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sible only for the academic per. 
formance of the boys and girls in his 
classes. Yet, after all allowances have 
been made, it is clear that teachers 
are not securing from large numbers 
of pupils that quality of work which 
they have a right to expect. Pupils 
are not developing the habits, skills, 
and attitudes of which they are 
capable, so that later they are greatly 
handicapped when called on to meet 
life situations. Not all the fault lies 
with secondary-school teachers. Par- 
ents, the public in general, faculties 
of liberal arts colleges, and other 
teacher-training institutions, as well 
as easy-going administrators, must 
accept their fair share of the re- 
sponsibility for the poor quality of 
work which is accomplished. Six 
phases of the problem which need 
serious, sympathetic consideration 
are examined herewith. 

1. The Santa Claus Notion— 
When government funds paid for ex- 
tra services around the school rooms, 
pupils came to expect that someone 
would clean up after them. This has 
led to the feeling that teachers ought 
to help pupils more with their les 
sons, that equipment ought to be 
arranged by the teacher, that care- 
fully prepared “workbooks” should 
be furnished, with a space here and 
there to be filled in by a word or 
two. It is feared that through such 
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aids many a fine capable boy or girl 
is missing the development of that 
innate selfreliance and _ selfrespect 
which has long been considered a 
prized possession of American 
youth. 

2. Ability of Students in Normal 
Schools —Studies made have shown 
rather clearly that students enter- 
ing normal schools, teachers col- 
leges, and other teacher-training in- 
stitutions have not ranked as high 
on intelligence tests as freshman stu- 
dents entering liberal arts colleges. 
It is likewise known that in many 
teacher-training institutions curricu- 
lums have been, and have had to be, 
attenuated. Also, in some liberal 
arts colleges a less exacting program 
of work is expected of those students 
who indicate a desire to teach. 
Whatever the influences which have 
brought about this situation, it is 
with us. As a result, the average 
ability of prospective teachers is not 
as high as it should be. In turn, 
teaching is not well done, the pu- 
pils suffer, and a vicious circle is 
established. 

3. Quality of Work Expected of 
Prospective Teachers—The field of 
teacher training has developed so 
rapidly that there has been over- 
lapping of subject matter, great dif- 
ficulty in holding students to first- 
class performance, and rather inex- 
pert and inefficient examining and 
evaluating of work accomplished, 
resulting in the awarding of high 
marks to teachers and prospective 
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teachers for average or even inferior 
work. This has carried over to the 
secondary school and resulted in 
a continuous moving along of pupils 
from grade to grade or course to 
course whether they come through 
with efficient performance or not. 
Pupils and teachers alike seem sur- 
prised when one of the popular 
high-school graduates is informed 
by his first “boss” that he cannot 
write even a fair business letter, 
that his penmanship is almost illegi- 
ble, that he misspells even simple 
words, and that many of his arith- 
metical calculations are incorrect. 
Surprise also comes when these 
pampered pupils attempt to do work 
in a first-class college. And still 
greater surprise ought to be mani- 
fest when these “poor” students seek 
to enter teacher-training institutions. 

4. Emphasis on Teaching Instead 
of Learning—Overemphasis on 
teaching is in part a result of the 
unusual attention being given to 
the education or professional train- 
ing of teachers. But the emphasis on 
teaching has become too great. 
Greater emphasis ought to be placed 
on pupil learning. Many teachers 
feel that they must supervise and 
talk to the pupils all the time. 
Larger quantities and better quality 
of pupil learning may take place if 
a teacher can at times content him- 
self with becoming a good stage 
setter, if he can withdraw from the 
center of the picture and permit 
pupils to solve their own problems. 
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5. Constant Tutorial Presence of 
the Teacher—Potentially capable 
boys and girls may become helpless, 
incompetent, and lacking in initia- 
tive and ingenuity when they de- 
velop confirmed habits of running to 
the teacher the moment a slight dif- 
ficulty confronts them instead of 
shutting out the outside disturb- 
ances, buckling their belts a hole 
tighter, scratching their own heads, 
and trying to work out the answers 
for themselves. When pupils are 
permitted to take five or six sub- 
jects they may be in continuous reci- 
tation and under direct teacher 
supervision throughout the day. 
This adds greatly to the teacher load 
and suggests the idea that the 
teacher is to do much of the work 
for the pupil. When a pupil is 
seldom permitted to run on his own 
power it is small wonder that he has 
difficulty as a college freshman. 

6. The Let-down in the Senior 
Year.—The senior year is a particu- 
larly critical period for both pupils 
and teachers. College entrance units 
have often been completed and the 
pupils frequently assume they 
should be assigned less exacting 
tasks. The senior play, class night, 
skip day, class annual, senior dances, 
and parties crowd for time and at- 
tention, and not infrequently puppy- 
love affairs develop to upset the 
equilibrium of individuals. Teach- 
ers are well acquainted with the 
boys and girls and they are anxious 
to stand well with them as depart- 
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ing seniors, hence ease up on some 
of the requirements. Commence. 
ment arrives and seemingly all are 
happy. But the day of reckoning 
comes when the graduate takes the 
simple tests administered by bus. 
ness firms to prospective employees, 
and more definitely later when he 
attempts to do consistently good 
work for his employer or is in the 
Army, Navy, or Marines. As a fresh. 
man in college he frequently finds 
difficulty in doing acceptable work 
in English, science, mathematics, 
and other rather simple subjects, 
When he awakens to the actual situ. 
ation, he begins almost immediately 
to blame the secondary school for 
not holding him to first-class work 
and good study habits during his 
senior year. If secondary-school 
teachers could listen in on some of 
the unorganized evening sessions 
in the freshman dormitory about 
mid-semester, they would be much 
better able to hold oncoming seniors 
to good consistent performance. An- 
other, and perhaps a more serious 
phase of this senior year let-down 
is occasioned by the attempt, par- 
ticularly in the smaller community, 
to graduate every pupil who has 
remained in school throughout the 
four years. Pupils who have given 
their interest to extra-curricular ac 
tivities and have accumulated only 
eight or ten credits during the pre- 
vious three years want to be gradu: 
ated. They obtain permission to take 
extra subjects. Teachers are “on the 
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spot.” They do not want to cause 
trouble, so they arrange their work 
to meet the level of ability of the 
weaker pupils. Another senior let- 
down comes, and in this situation 
all the pupils are losers. 

The secondary school of today is 
definitely making an attempt to 
meet the educational needs of all 
boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 18 or 19. No other country 
has witnessed the expansion of edu- 
cational facilities and the rapid 
increase in secondary-school enrol- 
ments which this country has expe- 
rienced. But in the hurried attempt 
to plan curriculums suitable for all, 
to train teachers rapidly enough to 
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tion and Director of the Bureau of Coopera- 
tion with Educational Institutions, University 
of Michigan. Reported from the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXVI (December, 1942), 91-97. _| 


“man the guns” at all points, these 
schools seemingly have tried to “be 
all things to all men,” with the result 
that large numbers of capable pu- 
pils have not been held to that kind 
and quality of performance which 
would mean educational develop- 
ment for them. These capable pupils 
have been permitted to fall into 
slovenly, careless, indolent ways 
which, developed into habits, have 
later proved to be serious handi- 
caps when life situations have had 
to be faced. The solution of the 
problem will come when teachers 
and administrators plan programs 
suited to the abilities of different 
groups. 
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wht a recent session of the provincial legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, an act was passed that no 
person may teach in any school unless he or she can pro- 
duce: (1) a doctor’s certificate attesting that he or she is 
free from any physical defect or illness which would impair 
his or her usefulness as a teacher; (2) a certificate attesting 
that a teacher, after a thorough X-ray examination, is free 
from tuberculosis. If it is proved after a medical examination 
that a teacher is suffering from tubercular disease, his or her 
contract is immediately rescinded without indemnification, 
and he or she must cease teaching at once.—Bulletin of the 


International Bureau of Education. 











VACATION RETENTION OF FUNDAMENTALS 


RutH CaTHLyn Cook 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ee VY OST persons who work with 
elementary-school children have felt 
concern over the lack of retention 
which is apparent after a summer’s 
vacation—and rightly so. Various 
studies made of the problem indi- 
cate loss in reading ability amount- 
ing to three to four months in 
many cases, as well as marked 
loss in the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic that, in the drilled 
abilities, persists several weeks after 
the resumption of school. Most of 
such studies, however, have been 
concerned with children in the in- 
termediate and upper elementary 
grades. Little research involving 
children in the first two grades 
has been done, although it would 
seem that, because the skills gained 
are of such recent acquisition and 
have been exercised over such a 
short period of time, the forget- 
ting curve would be even steeper 
than that for older children. 
Recently the writer, collaborating 
with Miss Helen Narber, first- 
grade supervisor at the Mankato 
State Teachers College, in an at- 
tempt to increase summer reten- 
tion, carried out an experiment 
which had previously been used by 
the writer with some success. Sev- 
eral weeks before school was dis- 
missed for the summer, the teach- 
ers and the children in Grades I 
and II prepared “work envelopes” 
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designed to occupy from 15 to 20 
minutes a day, five days a week, 
for the duration of the three sum- 
mer months. Consultations were ar- 
ranged with parents, and promises 
of cooperation were secured from 
most of them. Parents were urged 
to use their judgment with regard 
to the continuance of the work 
when children seemed unhappy in 
the task or when health or defects 
in vision seemed to warrant a re- 
cess. It was recommended that chil- 
dren be reminded of the work in 
the morning before they went out 
to play. 

During the last two weeks of 
school the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests were given to the first-grade 
children. The Gates tests and the 
Primary Reading Test of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
were administered in Grade II. The 
latter were also tested on the 100 
addition facts from the “Test and 
Practice Pad for Second Grade 
Arithmetic” by Studebaker, Knight, 
and Findley, and were given a test 
in manuscript writing for compati- 
son with those to be made in the 
autumn, using the “Conard Scale 
of Manuscript Writing Standards.’ 
All results were recorded on the 
permanent record cards. 

The envelopes designed for chil 
dren in Grade I included one work 
sheet for writing and one for read- 











ing for each day. Brief and inter- 
esting, prepared with individual 
abilities in mind, they contained 
no new material, although the re- 
view material was often used in a 
new way. The words were from 
the Stone, Buckingham, and Dolch 
lists. The work sheets were labeled 
“Monday,” “Tuesday,” and so on, 
and those for each week were 
clipped together. A progress chart 
on the outside of each envelope en- 
abled the children to check each 
day’s work as completed. In addi- 
tion, each child was given from 
one to three books of his own read- 
ing level, or somewhat below his 
level. The envelopes prepared for 
Grade II children also were 
planned with individual abilities in 
mind and were somewhat more 
elaborate in detail. Books of the 
children’s reading levels were sent 
home with the envelopes. Parents 
of children in the second-grade 
group were sent explanatory letters 
giving suggestions for the use of 
the material sent home. 

In September all the children 
were retested by the writer and the 
results recorded. Questioning of 
the children and a check of the re- 
turned envelopes disclosed that 


some children had done little or 
nothing on the work, while others 
had followed instructions on the 
face of the envelope for the greater 
part of the summer. In general, the 
pupils who practiced all summer 
retained their reading skills and 
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made some gain. On the whole, the 
less the amount of practice, the 
greater the loss of ability. Results 
of the summer work on arithmetic 
showed that practice during the 
summer helped retention. It was 
also seen that the children who had 
high scores in May were those who 
worked for several weeks during the 
summer. Those who, because of lack 
of interest or ability, had made low 
scores in the spring, no doubt found 
the work too uninteresting or too 
difficult to continue during the sum- 
mer. In writing, all the children 
tested on the Conard scale either re- 
tained their original writing scores 
or bettered them. Those who prac- 
ticed during the summer gained in 
speed. 

Children with intelligence quo- 
tients above 100 were more faithful 
to their work than those below 100. 
With one exception, children of 
average or above average intelligence 
gained by the summer work when 
it was continued for more than 
seven weeks. Children with intelli- 
gence quotients below 100 had a 
tendency to retain their spring scores 
when working more than seven 
weeks. The material in most cases 
seemed to fulfil its purpose, namely 
to make it possible for the children 
to retain ability in the three R’s. 
Gains were not anticipated. 

Reports from parents seemed to 
indicate the desirability of definite 
work sheets. A few parents stated 
that children had to be urged to do 
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their reading, especially when no 
illustrated work sheets were pro- 
vided. Others reported that their 
children enjoyed the written work 
and slipped quickly into a routine 
of doing each day’s assignment. One 
parent, whose child had been pro- 
vided with an illustrated work sheet 
for each day, reported that he com- 
pleted his work each morning dur- 
ing the summer before the family 
was up. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that 


one solution to the problem would | 
be the provision of good workbooks | 


on several reading levels. The type 
of work that the children did mos 
happily and successfully at home 
would seem to indicate that the 
workbooks should contain the vo. 
cabulary already introduced in the 
basic textbooks, should contain no 
involved sentences or broken 
phrases, should be interestingly jl- 
lustrated, and should not require ac- 
companying readers. 


Ruth Cathlyn Cook teaches at State Teachers 

College, Mankato, Minnesota. Reported from 

the Elementary School Journal, XLIJI (De- 
cember, 1942), 214-19. 
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DECREASES in enrolment in 


foreign language classes create a 
problem in some schools because of 
the small number of students wish- 
ing to take individual courses. “The 
Mixed Language Class” is one so- 
lution. Let us suppose that there are 
eight students ready to begin their 
first semester of high-school 
German. Obviously, that is not a 
sufficient number to make a class in 
most large school systems. These 
eight students, however, might join 
another eight who are ready to begin 
their second semester of German. 
Add to this another eight ready to 
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begin their third semester and still 
another eight ready to begin their 
fourth semester, and altogether there 
would be 32 students who could 
join each other to make one class 
which would satisfy the number re- 
quirement. The four different levels 
will make it difficult for both stu- 
dents and teacher; but the work can 
be done if there is careful, efficient 
planning and real desire for accom- 
plishment.—Dorothy Mae Johns, 
teacher of five mixed classes ot 
French and German, in the Cuali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 
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A CLASS STUDY OF TRASH MAGAZINES 


Ciara GLENN 


In the English Journal 


= are your students! You 
taught them! And that’s what 
they're reading!” So thunders a con- 
cerned physician and public-health 
authority, citing to a convention of 
teachers the astronomical circula- 
tion figures of pulp magazines. 

But there are teachers out of 
school too. Potters and wheels not 
ours are busy at the clay incessantly. 
Yet to protest is only to admit that 
we must somehow increase our ef- 
forts and our skills in the matter of 
the creation of reading taste. It is a 
central problem of the school. In its 
solution, incidentally, we are offered 
such desperate pronouncements as 
that of a prominent educator who 
urges us to exhibit even the ob- 
noxious booklets of “funnies” on 
our school library tables in order to 
tempt pupils to read, and the lament 
of a literary critic over the current 
“junior novels’”—vocational stories 
and the like—which can do untold 
harm, he believes, in degrading read- 
ing taste. 

While the problem involves the 
objectives and methods of the total 
school program, this paper does not 
deal with these, but will describe a 
brief unit of study which has been 
offered to eleventh-grade English 
classes in an attempt to prompt criti- 
cal judgment of the cheap maga- 
zine. Such a study is mainly a nega- 
tive guide to good reading, and it 


serves merely to reinforce the more 
difficult work—positive creation of 
an appetite for true production in 
art. It may, at the least, help to 
develop an alertness of mind in con- 
tact with the untoward amount of 
trashy literature offered our young 
people. 

After the completion of a study of 
worthwhile periodicals, pupils are 
asked to suggest names of other pe- 
riodicals with which they are 
familiar. These the teacher lists on 
the blackboard, until there are 
finally 10 or 15 titles, ranging from 
the cheaper movie magazines or 
sensational weeklies to definitely 
tawdry pulps. Which would they 
spend a dime on? What qualities 
make a magazine worth its price? 
And going further to a consideration 
of the value of one’s mind as well 
as one’s money: When is a maga- 
zine worth reading? During this 
conversation the teacher makes notes 
on the blackboard of the various 
standards presented, changing them 
and elucidating them with subpoints 
as the pupils approve. At the end of 
the hour pupils are asked to bring 
to the classroom for the next lesson 
as many copies of the magazines 
listed, or others of similar type, as 
they can conveniently obtain with- 
out purchasing them, for purposes 
of class examination, so that we may 
arrive at more concrete bases of 
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judgment and test out the standards 
just proposed. 

The second day’s work, when the 
magazines are at hand, usually be- 
gins with a review of the standards 
of judgment decided on the day be- 
fore. The teacher in the meanwhile 
has put these into outline form and 
written them on the blackboard 
where they remain during the 
course of the study. This concrete 
application of them, in class conver- 
sation, is necessary. It should be 
quite specific. Standards thought 
clear when they are stated will soon 
become vague and meaningless to 
a young pupil unless they have been 
made meaningful by actual applica- 
tion to magazines in front of him. 

Care is taken in these initial les- 
sons to avoid any preliminary brand- 
ing of the magazines as poor. An 
objective, matter-of-fact approach to 
the question encourages those who 
purchase and read poor magazines 
regularly to bring them to class in 
the prospect of obtaining class judg- 
ment on them—even, perhaps, of de- 
fending them. Sometimes they reach 
conclusions even against their own 
inclinations and it is amusing to ob- 
serve this capitulation to reason. 
High-school pupils have a genuine 
affection for their own opinions, 
and their opinion of much of this 
trash is disconcertingly high. But 
they will go to elaborate pains to 
be thought reasonable. They believe 
themselves devoted, for instance, to 
the principle of realism in art. The 
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teacher can easily steal their thunder 
here and examine a story or two out 
of these cheap magazines on the 
principle of realism. If she can shift 
the burden of argument to the class, 
assisting now and then those whose 
critical perception reaches judgment 
quickly and who are quite prepared 
to defend their new opinions, she 
can at least shatter some illusions 
in regard to “good stories.” Some. 
times a mere reading aloud, by the 
teacher, of an incident or two from 
these stories points up their ridicu- 
lous falsity, and the hilarity of the 
class carries its condemnation with- 
out comment. Although the teacher 
may avoid stressing her own view 
on these magazines at the beginning 
of the study, she need not try to 
conceal her opinion of them as the 
study progresses. And if the phrase 
“trash magazine” slips into the con- 
versation as the proper description 
of them, or even as the title of this 
unit of study, it is all to the good. 
A casual condemnation unproved 1s 
often as damaging to prestige as a 
diatribe. 

In the two or three laboratory 
lessons which follow, each pupil 
makes a detailed study of at least 
one of the magazines in the room, 
measuring it in accordance with the 
standards drawn up by the class, 
and writes a report on it. A typical 
outline.of standards used divides 
into two main heads: (1) for quick 
judgment and (2) for more detailed 
study. Under the first, appearance, 
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table of contents, and advertisements 
are considered. Concerning the lat- 
ter a question may be: Does pro- 
portion of certain kinds of adver- 
tisements indicate standards of the 
magazine? In studying the maga- 
zine in more detail pupils consider 
its features, news, and stories. Judg- 
ing the stories he asks himself: (1) 
Are the characters true to life? (2) 
Is there a plot? Allowing for the 
degree of realism demanded by the 
type of story, do you think the plot 
plausible? (3) Is the setting real? 
(4) Is the theme true to human 
standards? (5) Is the treatment 
clean? Snap judgment on the final 
question will probably be quite true. 
A question of sincerity of intention 
—‘Is indecency paraded for its 
own sake?”’—usually settles the mat- 
ter quickly. The worst of the pulp 
magazines which offend in this re- 
gard will probably not appear in 
the classroom. Yet this unit of study 
touches them obliquely, I believe. It 
aims at discrimination, and one does 
not need a wholly spoiled product to 
teach that. Further, correction of 
habit of reading them will rest 
mainly on the school’s positive pro- 
gram of good reading and also, 
certainly, on the degree to which the 
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pupil realizes his moral obligation 
to keep his own imagination clean. 
The teacher need not be above driv- 
ing home this obligation in an Eng- 
lish class. 

The study outline concludes with 
a paragraph of discussion in which 
the pupils answer such questions 
as: What is your critical judgment 
of the magazine? Is it worth the 
price? Is it worth your time? If you 
were purchasing magazines for a 
home would you subscribe for it? 
Why? 

Reactions shown in these para- 
graphs differ widely from the in- 
telligent judgment of the pupil of 
good taste or the sanctimonious 
denunciation aiming to please the 
teacher to the unintelligent praise or 
spirited defense, with show of rea- 
son, of the cheap and poor. They are 
a measure, I suppose, of the value 
of the study. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting will be the intelligent effort 
of the young student to distinguish 
good from poor in a magazine, 
showing real admiration for the 
values which appeal to adolescents 
at the same time that he is trying 
to balance these against faults that 
his judgment has detected in these 
periodicals. 


Clara Glenn is a teacher of English in the 

Chisholm, Minnesota, High School. Reported 

from the English Journal, XXXII (January, 
1943), 27-30. 
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APPEASEMENT IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


Louis FoLrey 
In the Journal of Education 


| RECENT magazine article 
tells the story of a problem child of 
the most “extreme type” in whom a 
“great change” was brought about 
by unorthodox methods in handling 
his case. Of course the story ignores 
various items which would be in- 
cluded in a serious case-history. Yet 
if the writer has omitted any infor- 
mation which would indicate a con- 
clusion different from what is to be 
inferred from the facts the case is 
misrepresented. However much it 
may be oversimplified, either the 
story means what it naturally seems 
to imply, or else it is quite meaning- 
less. Assuming a serious intention 
on the part of the narrator, we are 
surely justified in interpreting the 
problem and its solution according 
to the data actually given. 

On his first day as a high-school 
freshman, Tony Apostali pulled a 
girl’s hair, placed a thumb-tack in 
somebody’s seat, threw an eraser, 
was insolent to a teacher, and locked 
another boy in the school vault. The 
principal considered him a fit sub- 
ject for the reform school, and told 
him so. But his adviser—the nar- 
rator—asked that he “be given an- 
other chance,” and proceeded to 
appoint him the next morning as 
acting president of the “advisory,” a 
sort of student council. 

Tony promptly “tackled the prob- 
lem with characteristic truculence,” 
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and ordered the other “mugs” to 
come across with 50 cents for a stu. 
dent card or “get a swift kick in the 
pants.” On the following day the 
principal proudly announced the 
success of this freshman group as 
the first to complete its collection of 
student dues, and the credit went to 
Tony. After this brilliant beginning 
he advanced to greater glories; he 
organized a winning _ basketball 
team, arranged a picnic, and put on 
an entertainment program featuring 
his own irrestible imitation of 
Donald Duck. When the conniving 
instructor could no longer decently 
postpone a regular election, Tony 
railroaded himself into official posi- 
tion by “legal like” methods. After 
several subsequent elections, every- 
body “gradually forgot about the 
ritual,” and he continued his dicta- 
torship undisturbed throughout his 
high-school career. “He reveled in 
being the boss, and he brooked no 
opposition.” On the night of his 
graduation the board of education 
conferred on him a new award, a 
gold medal for having “done most 
valuable service for the school” dur 
ing his four years there. When his 
adviser congratulated him after the 
ceremony, he confided that he had 
just enlisted in the Navy, to help 
“lick the stuffing out of those dic 
tators.” 

It would be interesting to know 
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just what happened during his first 
few weeks in the Navy. One might 
expect that he would try again with 
full confidence the same methods 
which succeeded for him so admir- 
ably in high school. We rather 
doubt, however, if that same auto- 
cratic procedure would work quite 
so well in the new situation in the 
Navy. 

We can readily agree that the 
problem of Tony would not have 
been solved by merely repressive 
measures. Any real and permanent 
improvement in his conduct had to 
involve some proper outlets for his 
energies. He needed the experience 
of feeling personally responsible for 
definite things. Yet one did not need 
to go to the extreme of starting 
him off with the biggest job in 
sight. There is much to be said for 
the classic method of handling a 
bully: first putting him unmistak- 
ably in his place and then giving 
him every chance to “make good.” 
But he has to learn the decent 
humility, the consideration for other 
people’s feelings which one must 
have in order to be a civilized hu- 
man being. Some kind of reparation 
Of expiation is requisite, mot as a 
matter of vengeance, but in order 
that the wrongdoer may have in- 
ward peace and be able to respect 
himself as a moral creature. Such a 


solution is by no means simply nega- 
tive or repressive, but essentially 
positive. In Tony’s case, however, 
the problem was not met at all, but 
only sidestepped. There is nothing 
to indicate any important change or 
adustment on his part; the rest of 
the school was adjusted to him. If 
we accept the criterion of expedi- 
ency, no doubt the affair was man- 
aged cleverly enough, but it seems 
like an abject surrender of basic 
moral values in education. 

With apparently quite uncon- 
scious irony, the narrator speaks of 
“the democratic form of govern- 
ment” in that school. Some people 
have curious notions as to what 
“democracy” means. The teacher— 
the supposedly mature and well- 
balanced person who is theoretically 
in charge of the situation—must 
at all costs avoid anything that 
might look the least bit like being 
autocratic. He must seem not to be 
exercising authority at all. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly all right 
for a_ selfwilled pupil, without 
sympathy and without preparation 
for a position of command, to be as 
autocratic as he likes and to ride 
rough-shod over his less obstreperous 
comrades. If we really thought that 
that was what “democracy” meant, 
some of us would rather fight for 
something else. 


Louis Foley is a member of the faculty at 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo. Reported from the Journal of 


Education, CXXV (December, 1942), 276-77. 
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WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Ratpw W. Ocan 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


—dRE the colleges adjusting their 


programs of general education to 
provide the resources appropriate 
for solution of the wartime problems 
of their students? Observation sug- 
gests that many of them are not do- 
ing so. May we mention, by way of 
illustration, some tendencies of col- 
leges which are alarming? 

First, instead of recognizing and 
using the intense interest of stu- 
dents in contemporary issues, many 
teachers are ignoring such interests 
—apparently in a forlorn hope that 
they may disappear if they are ig- 
nored. This tendency, in short, is 
that of failure to consider adequately 
the needs of the students now in 
college. A second related tendency 
is that some colleges encourage stu- 
dents to discuss their intensely im- 
portant problems without providing 
them with the resources of mature 
leadership. Without such leadership 
the discussion may flounder; stu- 
dents may not reach sound decisions 
or courses of action. Without lead- 
ership, students’ discussions may 
lead to hasty, ill-considered action 
or to hysteria, and hence to a serious 
waste of human resources. A third 
related tendency is to give too ex- 
clusive attention to the imperative 
demands of war for specialized 
training for the Army, Navy, and 
Civilian Defense needs. Colleges, in 
many instances, seem deliberately 
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to adopt the policy of “forgetting 
about general education until the 
war is over.” By so doing they are 
losing important values instead of 
conserving them. A fourth tendency 
of colleges in the national emer. 
gency is that of using the war pres 
sure on time and money as an ex. 
cuse for avoiding any basic thought 
about educational changes. The 
emergency necessitates modifying 
curricular requirements, changing 
courses, introducing terminal 
courses, and the like. Instead of 
meeting new needs with fresh 
vision, many colleges are, for ex- 
ample, compressing old elements of 
traditional courses and offering them 
as their “new programs.” 

Because of such tendencies as 
these there is serious danger that, 
at the end of the war period, col- 
leges will have lost values in their 
programs of general education to an 
extent that is unnecessary. Recent 
progress in general education is al- 
ready seriously threatened. The 
danger of losing ground is im 
minent. If we are most effectively to 
conserve and improve general edv- 
cation, we must attack our prob- 
lems with vigor, and attack them 
now. 

The problems of students in wat- 
time are of intense concern to the 
students, to society, and to every 
sensitive teacher. These problems 
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WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES 


require resources which no one de- 
partment or division provides. These 
problems, therefore, constitute a 
promising point of departure for a 
new synthesis of college offerings. 
Constructive effort to meet wartime 
problems of general education and 
to make appropriate resources im- 
mediately available to students, 
should serve as a demonstration of 
philosophy and procedures of en- 
during value to colleges. The experi- 
ence of meeting the educational 
demands of the war emergency may 
well lead to new insights as to how 
actually to continue making progres- 
sive changes in general education 
long after the war. 

Colleges need to develop a phi- 
losophy regarding the determination 
of students’ needs and to devise pro- 
cedures for implementing the phi- 
losophy. The process of determining 
needs involves, first, developing 
well-founded judgments as to what 
characteristics (information, beliefs, 
interests, skills, abilities, and the 
like) students ought to have if they 
are to live a good life. Judgments 
are likely to be well founded if they 
are reached collaboratively and if 
they take into account various 
sources of relevant evidence, such as 
the great academic tradition, the 
judgments of subject-matter special- 
ists, the nature of human growth 
and development, the philosophy of 
democracy, facts about students and 
from students, studies of social prob- 
lems, and the like. Second, the 


process of determining the needs of 
students requires the use of fact- 
finding procedures to determine 
what characteristics students actu- 
ally do have. The differences be- 
tween the characteristics which a 
student has and those he ought to 
have may be regarded as needs. 
Fact finding to determine the beliefs 
of students, their informational re- 
sources, their abilities to think crit- 
ically, and the like, proves ex- 
ceedingly effective in promoting 
sound changes toward better general 
education. 

Collaborative fact finding serves 
to sharpen the awareness of faculty 
members to the needs of their stu- 
dents. It stimulates the imagination 
and intensifies the concern of teach- 
ers to discover that their students 
are wrestling with problems indi- 
cated by such statements as: “I feel 
as if college is useless now. There 
seems no point in concluding a lib- 
eral-arts course. It seems that there 
is no use to plan for a happy future. 
I am pessimistic about the whole 
thing and believe that only the very 
worst will happen. What courses do 
we have now and what courses 
could be added to our curriculum to 
help us live (sane) lives both now 
and after the war is over?” As an- 
other illustration, a faculty con- 
cerned with the students’ philosophy 
of life and religion must be chal- 
lenged to find students subscribing 
to such beliefs as: “I have acquired 
more or less the ‘don’t give a damn’ 
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attitude. I don’t even try to see the 
problems that will face me in the 
future, because, after all, wouldn’t 
it be useless?” 

Such examples as these suggest 
that students may react to their war- 
time problems with despair, escap- 
ism, indifference, or smug compla- 
cence. Students’ reactions may be to 
forget their usual concerns and 
values, to experience a weakening 
of many kinds of faith, to go all 
out for the immediate pleasures of 
the moment, to experience utter con- 
fusion as to the goals of their lives 
and to compartmentalize their 
thought and action. Certainly such 
student reactions as these are ap- 
propriate concerns of a faculty in- 
terested in general education. 

Teachers of philosophy and re- 
ligion, for example, might face the 
problem of planning suggested by 
such evidence by asking: (1) Can 
we more clearly show the relevance 
of materials we are already teach- 
ing? (2) Can we refuse to rest un- 
til we have helped every student to 
see what our general principles 
really mean in terms of specific be- 
liefs and practical courses of action? 
(3) Should we change our offerings 
to some extent to make certain that 
we emphasize materials that will 
help? (4) Should we reorganize par- 


ticular courses and whole programs 
of courses to make them more dj. 
rectly helpful in the present crisis? 
(5) Together with teachers in other 
fields should we plan new courses 
which directly and efficiently help 
each student to formulate goals or 
ideals both for his personal living 
and for our social order? (6) Should 
the college as a whole consider 
whether any student should be al. 
lowed to “complete his general edu. 
cation” without achieving some such 
formulation and make whatever 
sacrifices and administrative adjust 
ments may be necessary to insure 
this achievement? (7) Can students, 
teachers, and the college administra. 
tors make themselves more wisely 
useful through participation in ex- 
tra-classroom activities and commv- 
nity projects? 

As an illustration of planning on 
a college-wide basis, the faculty and 
students might collaborate in setting 
up an extra class program of volun- 
tary discussion and action. One aim 
of such a program might be to help 
students think through, with the aid 
of appropriate resources, to decisions 
or working hypotheses in regard to 
war and postwar problems. Another 
aim might be to afford students 
guidance at a‘time when they feel 
an intense urge to act. 


Ralph W. Ogan is a member of the central 
staff of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, American Council on Education. 
Reported from the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XIII (December, 1942), 457-62, 504. 
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a draining of manpower for 
the successful prosecution of the 
war has no more than entered the 
itical stage but the growing short- 
age already has many implications 
for the schools and colleges. Ad- 
ministrators should at once give 
most careful attention and study to 
the problem of what are the best 
adjustments that can be made. 
Among others, the following are 
contributions which the high school 
should make, and work should be 
started on these at once. 

Part-time attendance—High 
shools should, wherever possible, 
operate four quarters in the year, 
taking vacations when there is an 
unusual need for unskilled labor on 
the farms or elsewhere. Many high- 
shool boys and girls should be re- 
leased on a part-time basis to take 
over some of the work of the com- 
munity formerly done by adults. 
There is every incentive for the in- 
stallation and extension of a co 
operative plan in which many pvu- 
pils will spend a half-day in school 
and a half-day on the job, or one 
week in school and the next at 
work. In many instances pairs of 
youngsters may hold down the same 
job. The cooperative plan has been 
used successfully in more than a 
thousand schools. It provides a 
practical type of vocational training 
and is so recognized by state boards 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM AND THE NATIONAL 
MANPOWER SITUATION 


Hart R. Douctass 
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of education and the U.S. Office of 
Education. The dangers in the plan 
and the objections to it, in this time 
of critical need, do not begin to 
offset the advantages. 

Accelerating training for bright 
pupils—Bright youngsters should 
be graduated in three years, some 
in less, and sent on to train them- 
selves for service to their country 
in occupations other than immedi- 
ate military service. The schools 
must do their part to assure that 
the nation will have enough phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, chemists, 
engineers, and teachers to take care 
of the military and civilian needs 
incident to the support of the war 
and the continuance of a reason- 
able level of civilian life. The na- 
tion’s supply of these may, for the 
next few years, have to come from 
(1) a small number of young per- 
sons disqualified for military ser- 
vice and (2) those bright youngsters 
whom the high schools send on to 
college at the age of 16 and 17. 
These should be urged to enter 
college in June, not wait until 
September, and to take advantage 
of the new government loans if 
necessary. Admittedly, such accel- 
eration is objectional, but so is war, 
and the matter should be decided 
on the needs of the Nation in this 
time of crisis. 


Many communities have lost 
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from a third to a half of their 
medical personnel, in itself a very 
dangerous condition, likely to be- 
come even more serious in case of 
epidemic or bombings. Many 
schools in a number of states do 
not have enough qualified teachers, 
and many rural schools have no 
teachers at all. By next autumn, 
when vacancies can no longer be 
filled with teachers from states in 
which the “budget has been bal- 
anced” at the expense of the teach- 
ers and the schools and former 
teachers, the Nation’s system of pub- 
lic education will be seriously 
threatened. Not only are teachers be- 
ing called into service with the 
armed forces and in the war facto- 
ries, but the enrolments in teach- 
ers’ colleges have dropped alarm- 
ingly. It would seem clear that the 
high schools should identify cap- 
able girls, accelerate their progress, 
and encourage them to enroll in 
June in teacher-training institutions 
and schools of nursing. The schools 
have a grave responsibility to see 
that a sufficient number of young 
people are given training in these 
needed fields. We must be alert to 
the situation before it is too late. 

Pre-induction training.—The 
great majority of junior and senior 
boys in high school today will have 
passed through a period of mili- 
tary training and will have con- 
tributed military service for a few 
months, perhaps a few years, before 
peace comes. It is, therefore, of vital 
importance that they be given train- 
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ing which will be valuable as pre- 
induction preparation. This does not 
mean military training. The Army 
and the Navy will attend to that; 
they prefer to give it when the boys 
reach them. Pre-induction training 
should center in eight areas. 

1. The boys should be given phys- 
ical and health training and hard- 
ening calculated to result in sound, 
hardy bodies, and the ability to 
undergo intensive military training. 

2. Emphasis should be placed on 
the development of morale; the in- 
culcation in the pupils of an in- 
tensive desire to fight for their 
native land, their homes, and their 
institutions; and the development 
of a keen appreciation of what 
democracy, freedom, and equality 
of opportunity really mean. 

3. Provision should be made for 
a thorough training in simple 
mathematics and some training in 
map-reading, direction-finding, sim- 
ple physics, and meteorology. The 
mathematics should include instruc- 
tion in the four fundamental proc- 
esses in arithmetic, applied _par- 
ticularly to common and decimal 
fractions. Moreover, attention 
should be given to elementary al- 
gebra, with emphasis on ratio and 
proportion, formulas, and numerical 
trigonometry. 

4. Along with training of this 
type, much time should be given to 
the economic and political problems 
which confront us now and which 
will confront us after the war. 
Every junior and senior should be 
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enrolled in a course in the social 
studies. A course in the study of 
people of other countries—particu- 
larly those in South America or 
those of our allies—and of world 
relationships should be required. 

5. Whether for the junior or 
senior high-school boy of average 
scholastic ability or less there will 
be a place in the next few years for 
instruction in foreign languages is 
doubtful. Less attention than in the 
past should be given to grammar, 
syntax, and cultural literature, im- 
portant as these are. Far greater 
stress should be placed on the peo- 
ples whose languages are being 
studied—their economic and _ po- 
litical status and problems, their 
place in a world order of peace and 
democracy, and their right in a 
democratic world to equality and 
mutual respect with all nations. 

6. Specific vocational education 
for boys is not so important as it 
was last year and previously. They 
could hardly become effective in 
arms production before 1945, and 
by that time there will be a sur- 
plus of workers in arms, munitions, 
aircraft, and shipbuilding plants. 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION 





General mechanical training, how- 
ever, is still very important. Those 
who participate in this mechanized 
war must be prepared to operate, 
and give first aid to, mechanized 
weapons. Vocational education for 
girls—business and mechanical— 
should be expanded to reach twice 
or three times as many girls as 
formerly, since by 1944 there will 
be millions of girls and women in 
jcbs now occupied by men. 

7. In all classes in English, 
modern foreign languages, biology, 
and the social studies, particular at- 
tention should be given to destroy- 
ing the illusion of Nordic or Aryan 
superiority which has lured the Ger- 
mans to their destruction and which 
has, in the past, constituted a 
dangerous condition in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. 

8. Last, but important, senior boys 
and girls should be given training 
in first aid. Boys should be given 
instruction in what to do for them- 
selves and for wounded comrades 
on the battlefield. Girls should be 
given such training as to render 
them valuable at home when disas- 
ter comes and doctors are scarce. 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College 

of Education at the University of Colorado. 

Reported from The School Review, LI (Janu- 
ary, 1943), 21-25. 
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fi DUCATION must be considered in peace plans as 


surely as ammunition must be included in war plans.—Ex- 


Senator George W. Norris. 











JOHNNY, GET YOUR HAMMER 
JEROME LEAVITT 
In Childhood Education 


q OHNNY has been getting his 
hammer ever since he was in the 
first grade. His first reaction to 
tools and materials was a pleasant 
one. In his school every child is 
given a chance to acquaint himself 
with the shop, to explore with ma- 
terials, and to do creative and con- 
structive work. 

Johnny at six wanted to make a 
boat. In the scrap box he soon 
found a piece of white pine. The 
boat outline was drawn with a 
crayon, cut out with a handsaw, and 
filed smooth. At the teacher’s sug- 
gestion, a cabin was added. This 
first experience gives the youngsters 
the opportunity of just working 
with tools and materials. Six-year- 
olds generally want to make boats, 
airplanes, tables, or chairs—familiar 
things that they see and use every 
day. 

Johnny’s sister goes to the shop 
at the same time that he does, for 
both boys and girls are given the 
same educational experiences and 
opportunities. However, she was 
not interested in boats, but desired 
to make a bed for her doll. After 
she had completed the bed, it was 
given a coat of water-color paint. 
When Christmas time came she 
and Johnny made their mother a 
tea tile of cement. These tiles are 
made by mixing cement with water, 
adding powdered colors, and pour- 
ing the mixture into a cardboard 
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box to harden. When they hay 
hardened, the tiles are sandpaperej 
and then waxed. All of the chil. 
dren who made tiles had nice look. 
ing presents for their mothers and 
had enjoyed an ideal activity for 
young children. 

After Christmas vacation, Johnny 
continued to experiment with dit 
ferent materials and spent consid. 
erable time just finding out their 
possibilities and uses. He and his 
classmates found out that a number 
of simple articles such as ash trays 
and flower vases could be made of 
tin cans. 

When Johnny and his class went 
into the second grade, they were 
very enthusiastic about shop work. 
Their big idea was to make som 
furniture and other things to im. 
prove the appearance and usefulness 
of their own room. At Johnny’ 
suggestion some of the boys helped 
the girls build furniture for their 
doll corner. Two of the boys, in 
terested in gardening, asked if they 
could build flower boxes. These 
and many other suggestions were 
made, discussed, and to a large ex- 
tent carried out. That year they 
made Christmas presents again and 
there was a proud group of moth- 
ers when the gifts were taken home. 

Johnny is a very ambitious boy 
and as early as the second grade he 
has been bringing broken toys and 
furniture to school and “getting the 
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JOHNNY, GET YOUR HAMMER 


hammer after them.” To see the ex- 
pression on his face as he ham- 
mers out a particularly dented area 
on a damaged toy dump truck and 
to see the smile of satisfaction as he 
applies the last coat of paint is one 
of the most encouraging things in 
teaching. 

In his third year at school Johnny 
is even more anxious to construct 
new things and to repair old ones. 
He is interested in the things we 
doin papier maché, clay, cardboard, 
and wood, and wants to spend most 
of his time on what he calls “real 
things.” He is getting a better feel- 
ing toward design and good work- 
manship in relation to building and 
construction. He likes to make such 
things as tie racks, bookends, door- 
stops, and small benches. He made a 
bench consisting of two V-shaped 
ends, a top, and one brace the full 
length of the stool, directly under 
the top. All the pieces were fastened 
together with screws. When the 
bench was sandpapered and painted 
he was proud to tuck it under his 
arm and carry it home. 

Clay work has its function in the 
industrial arts shop, too. A tub of 
clay is kept handy so that any child 
may, when he chooses, get himself 


a piece of clay and start modeling. 


Gardening is another phase of the 
work. Each group in school has its 


own garden and helps to maintain 
the school grounds. Johnny’s job 
is to see to it that the bird baths are 
filled each day. The children take 
a greater interest in the school build- 
ings and grounds if they can make 
suggestions for their use and help 
in their care. Around Easter time, 
basket-making took the stage and 
provided an interesting experience. 
It is an easy matter to soak reed in 
water and then weave it into baskets 
of many varieties. 

At about the fourth year, the 
scope of interest and activity in- 
creases. Johnny learned to work in 
metal and made a copper ash tray 
for his dad, designing and beating 
it into shape according to his own 
taste. Around the age of ten the 
interests of both boys and girls seem 
to grow by leaps and bounds. They 
are not only interested in the things 
they formerly enjoyed, but in a 
great many more precise and scien- 
tific types of activity. For example, 
Johnny has rigged up a number of 
different circuits for door bells. On 
a simple board he has mounted a 
bell, a buzzer, two switches, and 
two dry-cell batteries. 

In a school where Johnny is per- 
mitted to “get his hammer” we 
know that some of the needs and 
interests of every one of our John- 
nies are being met. 


Jerome Leavitt teaches industrial arts in the 

elementary school at Roslyn Heights, New 

York. Reported from Childhood Education, 
XIX (January, 1943), 223-25. 
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Bai creative force in any com- 
munity is its young people, and a 
community remains progressive in 
so far as it fires its young people 
with a sense of purpose and inte- 
grates them into its body corporate. 
The education system of a commu- 
nity is one of the institutions of the 
community and will reflect its val- 
ues. From this point of view edu- 
cation is the means provided by 
the community in order to initiate 
its young people into adult life. It 
is clear therefore that when any 
crisis challenges the value for which 
a community stands, there will be 
critical examination of these values 
and a corresponding examination 
of the aims and functions of educa- 
tion. This accounts for the ferment 
in English education today and for 
the increasing attention which is be- 
ing devoted to the problems of re- 
construction. 

English educators are confronted 
with two problems: 

1. How to maintain the most ef- 
ficient and effective education for 
the present generation of children 
in view of the special difficulties of 
the times. 

2. How to reconstruct the system 
in order that the schools shall pro- 
duce citizens willing and compe- 
tent to play their part in the cre- 
ative work of building a new world 
on the ruins of the old. 

It is significant and noteworthy 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


H. G. Sreap 
In The School (Canada) 





that in spite of the great effon 
which educators are having to py 
forward to deal with the day-to-dy 
problems (and they are many ay 
difficult) raised during the war, the 
are finding time to discuss criticah 
and deeply the needs of the por 
war period. 

It will be known that England j 
divided into areas of three types- 
evacuation, neutral, and _ receptien 
The problems of the different typ: 
vary widely. In the reception ares 
it is a question of finding accommo 
dation for additional children ani 
of endeavoring to create condition 
which will enable them to sett 
down happily in a pattern of lit 
which is often entirely differen 
from that in which they have lived 
hitherto. In the evacuation area 
there is the problem of providin; 
adequate education for those who, 
for some reason or another, have 
not been evacuated, and _ also fo 
those who return, especially in view 
of the demands of civil defense ani 
hospital services on school accom: 
modation. In the neutral areas thet 
is not much change in school popu: 
lation but there are the same needs 
of the services to be met. In dl 
areas, staffing problems have bec 
raised by the departure of mat} 
members of the teaching staff 
the armed forces, and to other form 
of immediate war work, and in al 
areas again there are problem 
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THE IMPACT 





caused by a shortness of apparatus 
and equipment. 

The staffing problems are being 
met by a recall to the teaching 
service of married women and re- 
tired teachers and by a “rationing” 
of the teachers leaving the training 
colleges this year. The position, 
however, emphasizes the importance 
of an adequate supply of well- 
trained teachers if the reconstruc- 
tion proposals are to be imple- 
mented. 

In the field of method and con- 
tent the changes are not so spectacu- 
lar as significant. In some cases, 
the subjects of history and geogra- 
phy have been combined into a 
study of some area—the Pacific, 
US.S.R., the Balkans, the Baltic, 
America—which is prominent in 
the war. One advantage of this is 


| that study is connected with an 


immediate interest of the child and 
that much of the necessary mate- 
tial—maps, information, etc.—can 
be obtained from current papers 
and journals. A study is made of 
the chief geographical features of 
the selected area and the major de- 
velopments in its history. Its dances, 
music, crafts, and industries provide 
other centers of interest. It is pos- 
sible to weld all these into some 
form of “celebration,” which gives 
in dramatic form an historical out- 
line of the life of the people in the 
area concerned. This connection of 
learning with interest vitalizes the 
school work and has the further 
benefit of developing citizens who 
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will have knowledge of the prob- 
lems which have to be solved in the 
post-war world. 

Craft work is difficult because of 
the shortage of wood and metal 
for such purposes. But the “plastics” 
are providing a fascinating alterna- 
tive. The development of wartime 
nurseries has meant a demand for 
all kinds of nursery toys and equip- 
ment; in one area an exhibition 
held recently showed a splendid 
variety of such equipment all made 
by the boys attending the Modern 
Schools of the area and working in 
the craft rooms of those schools. At 
another nursery, the equipment and 
toys were made by civil defense 
workers from scrap material during 
their leisure time “between the 
blitzes!” 

School meals are being served, 
and now many thousands of chil- 
dren remain at school throughout 
the day. This provides an opportu- 
nity for social education which has 
not existed hitherto. Wartime nur- 
series are tending in the same di- 
rection, and so is the movement for 
play activities in the school and its 
grounds out of school hours. 

The domestic science rooms at 
the Modern Girl’s Schools are be- 
ing used to give instruction in war- 
time food. Demonstrations 
of methods of preserving fruit and 
vegetables are common. Mothers 
come to the schools to discuss their 
problems, and again much goodwill 
is being fostered which should be 
productive of much that will be 
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valuable in the postwar world. In 
the same sphere of work, repair 
and alteration of clothing is giv- 
ing rise to much work which is at 
once educative and useful. 

War savings campaigns, salvage 
campaigns, safety campaigns, health 
campaigns, and so on, all focus their 
efforts on the schools. And with 
good reason. The amount of sal- 
vage collected by the children has 
been enormous, while the extent of 
their savings has astonished every- 
one. This is not all so much “war 
effort” and “noneducational.” The 
war savings campaign gives rise 
to opportunities for instruction in 
number; salvage collections of var- 
ious kinds furnish opportunities for 
discussion of the origin of the 
“scrap” and its uses—why it is 
needed and why the normal sup- 
plies are not available. 

One last point remains to be 
noted, The staffing difficulties are 
giving rise to experiments in com- 
munal education which may have 
far-reaching effects. This does not 
mean a reversion to large classes, 
but a different technic. In one 
school one day a week is devoted to 
community singing, a concert of 


items by individuals and classes 
(selfprepared), a cinema show, and 
a play produced by the boys or the 
staff or a combination of these, It 
is held that since this started there 
has been a sense of community in 
the school which did not exist pre 
viously. The division of a school 
into classes containing children of 
approximately equal ability is by 
no means the last word in the tech- 
nic of education. 


In brief, the schools are using 
their difficulties and not being over. 
come by them. There is no defeat- 
ism and no relinquishment of faith. 
The schools are moving, as it were, 
more into the community as a te. 
sult of the impact of the war. It is 
a narrow point of view which claims 
that they are having “more thrust 
upon them.” The war has brought 
a realization of the fact that the 
schools are part of the community, 
not institutions isolated from it 
The conception of education 1s 
widening, for it is in this widening 
conception that the answer to total- 
itarianism is to be found. So we 
prepare now for the march forward 
tomorrow. 


H. G. Stead is Organizing Secretary of the 

New Education Fellowship in England and 

Education Officer for Chesterfield. Reported 

from The School, XXXI (January, 1943), 
375-78. 
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A PROGRAM FOR WORK EXPERIENCE 


Wa ter D. Cockinc 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Ht ISTORICAL forces are con- 
spiring to establish comprehensive 
programs of work experience for 
youth in this country. Undoubtedly 
such a program for American youth 
is necessary now and will be essential 
in the years following the war. 
School administrators are recogniz- 
ing its value as an essential part of 
the educational process, while em- 
ployers have been quick to apprect- 
ate that youth with a background of 
work experience more readily adapt 
themselves to employment and em- 
ployment conditions. If American 
youth today and in the future are 
“to learn to work,” society must pro- 
vide the opportunity. The school is 
the one public agency which more 
nearly than any other reaches most 
youth. It seems logical, therefore, 
that the schools should set up a 
program of work experience as a 
part of the curriculum. 

What are the objectives which 
youth should seek from participa- 
tion in a work-experience program 
if it is to be effective? The follow- 
ing are among the most important: 
Youth should (1) discover abilities 
and occupations which will make 
their lives useful to society and sat- 
isfying to themselves; (2) acquire 
habits and disciplines associated 
with successful work; (3) obtain 
understandings of the relation of 
social and industrial organizations 
to employment, employment condi- 


tions, and the purposes of employ- 
ment; and (4) learn the relation of 
consumer income, capital invest- 
ment, and government regulation 
to the production of goods and ser- 
vices. 

A variety of types of work ex- 
perience must be provided if all 
youth are to have an opportunity 
to learn to work. Various agencies 
and enterprises, such as the home, 
school, farm, commercial and busi- 
ness outlets, factories and other in- 
dustrial concerns, and community 
welfare organizations, must provide 
the opportunities. 

Technological changes now de- 
prive many young people of the 
experiences of former home tasks, 
but these same advances may pro- 
vide opportunities to learn to take 
care of household appliances, to 
clean and repair furnishings, to 
keep the home attractive and ship- 
shape, and to master the subtle art 
of the pantry. When worthwhile 
work experience cannot be provided 
by the home, then opportunity must 
be found elsewhere. In the schools 
the NYA program has already dem- 
onstrated the ability of youth to 
perform work assigned in an ac- 
ceptable manner—such work as jan- 
itorial tasks, construction and repair 
of equipment, library assistance, cler- 
ical work, help in lunchrooms, aid 
in nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, and landscaping of school 
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grounds. In such assignments every 
care should be observed that ade- 
quate standards of performance are 
maintained, and regular work con- 
ditions observed. 

Employers in business, industry, 
and agriculture now are willing and 
anxious to cooperate with the 
schools in work-experience pro- 
grams. Various plans of time divi- 
sion between school work and work 
experience are being used success- 
fully by arrangement with employ- 
ers. In these programs, agreements 
are made by school officials and the 
employer, and the responsibilities 
allocated. Guidance and supervision 
of the youth are ordinarily the tasks 
of the school. Direction of the work 
is assumed by the employer. In an 
increasing number of cases, rates of 
pay, usually somewhat below that 
for regular full-time trained 
workers, are determined jointly by 
industry, by labor organizations, and 
by the school. In this type of work 
experience, every care must be ob- 
served to avoid the exploitation of 
the young worker, and also to pre- 
vent lowering or impairingg labor 
standards. 

There is another type of work 
experience which needs emphasis. 
Every citizen should learn that there 
are certain services to his com- 
munity which he should render 
without thought of remuneration. 
Again, the value of such services, 
as well as efficient rendering of 
them, can be learned best through 
experiences. Those responsible for 
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developing work-experience pro 
grams should employ every oppor. 
tunity to provide every young person 
with work in this area. The poss. 
bilities along this line are now gl. 
most without number in every com. 
munity of the nation. The schools 
can aid greatly in building good 
communities through making pro. 
vision for youth to engage in such 
activities. 

A work-experience program to be 
effective must be carefully planned, 
The school system which would in- 
clude work experience as a part of 
its curriculum must reorganize not 
only its curriculum but also its ad- 
ministrative machinery. Among the 
considerations which should receive 
attention are (1) acceptance of a 
philosophy that work experience is 
a part of the education of all youth; 
(2) organization of the school year, 
term, and day so that opportunity 
is provided for the youth to spend 


part of their time at school and part | 


at work—the total time, however, 


to count as their educational expeti- i 


ence; (3) development of various 
types of work experiences adapted 
to the peculiar needs and abilities of 
various age groups; (4) operation 
of a counseling program which 
takes into account the need of an 
individual for a particular type of 
work experience; (5) coordination 
of the work of the school and public 
and private enterprises in the com- 
munity so that sufficient work 1s 
available, responsibilities are under- 
stood and accepted, and workable 
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A PROGRAM FOR WORK EXPERIENCE 


programs developed, and efficient 
results secured; and (6) recogni- 
tion that an efficient work-experi- 
ence program involves cooperation 
within a community of youth, their 
parents, the school, management, 
organized labor, and community 
agencies. 

A work-experience program con- 
ducted in accordance with such 
principles should provide real val- 
ues for youth, for the school as a 
social agency, and for the commu- 
nity. For youth the program (1) 
provides occupational orientation 
and at least exploratory experience; 
(2) makes possible acquisition of 
information and marketable skills; 
(3) provides realistic educational 





~ Walter D. Cocking is Chief of the Educa- 
tional Service Branch in the Consumer Di- 
vision of the U.S. Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Reported from the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
L. Principals, XXVII (January, 1943), 27-31. J 


experiences, and establishes mem- 
bership in the adult working 
community with full privileges and 
responsibilities. The school gains in 
that it has the opportunity to (1) 
relate theory to experience; (2) give 
realism to its curriculum; and (3) 
provide a definite relationship be- 
tween the work of the school and 
that of the comunity. The commu- 
nity in which a work-experience 
program is active has (1) provided 
for close cooperation between the 
school and the community; (2) 
given the community a greater ap- 
preciation of the value of the school 
to community life; and (3) gained 
larger participation of the commu- 
nity in the education of its youth. 





be 


whe the time of the 1940 census, a total of 1,998,502 
youth from 14 to 24 years of age were seeking employment. 
Of this number 735,678 had had no work experience. Break- 
ing down this number according to age groups, it was found 
that those young people between 14 and 19 seeking em- 
ployment but without work experience totaled 511,264 
while only 451,764 had had such experience. Thus it can 
be seen that less than half of those in the younger age group 
seeking work had ever had any work experience of any kind. 
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Personatitizs: Morse A. Cart- 
wright, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed con- 
sultant to the Bureau of Special 
Operations of the Office of War In- 
formation. . . . Vernon L. Nickell, 
former superintendent of schools at 
Champaign, Ill., succeeds John A. 
Wieland as state superintendent of 
public instruction. .. . B. F. Walton 
has been appointed high-school 
counselor at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, to succeed 
W. H. Cato, who has received a 
commission in the U. S. Navy.... 
John S. Carroll, former principal 
at Herbert Hoover Night School, 
San Diego, Calif., took office Janu- 
ary 1 as San Diego county super- 
intendent, succeeding Mrs. Ada 
York Allen. . . . James |. Swear- 
ingen, director of instruction, Chi- 
cago Teachers College, is the new 
acting president, replacing John A. 
Bartky who has been granted leave 
for service as lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. George Boyle, 
formerly acting assistant to the presi- 
dent and now a lieutenant in the 
Navy, is succeeded by William 
Kaiser of the department of social 
science. . . . Otto W. Bardarson, 
superintendent since 1939 of the 
Carmel, Calif., unified district, died 
recently. . . . F. Herrick Conners 
is the new superintendent of schools 
at Cohoes, Albany, N. Y.... Lee L. 
Tennent has been named assistant 
professor of education at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. . . 

Francis Jenkins, assistant professor 
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of education at Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
recently. . . . Hilton C. Buley hy 
been appointed superintendent jy 
Gloversville, N. Y. He had bee 
principal of Vestal Central Schoo 
for the past four years... .C, W. 
Bremer, superintendent of schools 
at St. Johns, Mich., will succeed 
Supt. John A. Craig at Muskegon, 
Mich. Mr. Craig will retire in June, 
... Harmon Lowman, former acting 
president of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
was recently inaugurated as the 
seventh president. . . . T. James 
Ahern, former principal of Mamar 
oneck, N. Y., Senior High School, 
has been appointed superintendent 
of schools there, succeeding Arthur 
A. Boothby who has retired. . .. 
John Oscar Creager, professor 
emeritus of education, New York 
University, died January 5.... 
John W. Park has been appointed 
acting superintendent of schools of 
Albany, N. Y., where he was the 
principal of Schuyler High School. 
... Chester O. Newlun, president 
of Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Okla., has been named toa 
similar post at Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, Platteville. Mr. 
Newlun succeeds Asa M. Royce 
who is retiring. . . . Harry De Witt 
De Groat, principal, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, N. Y., has ar 
nounced his intention to resign i 
September, 1943. Mr. De Groat has 
served the college for the past 3) 
years... . Louise F. Brenner is now 
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an assistant in education at Bryn 
Mawr, Penna., College. . . . James 
H, Dougherty has been appointed 
professor of education at North 
Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton. Mr. Dougherty was professor 
of education at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth... . H. Clifton 
Pannell, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, succeeds as 
superintendent of schools, Tusca- 
losa, Ala. H. G. Dowling, who 
resigned to accept the post of state 
commissioner of revenues. Dr. Pan- 
nell will continue in his professor- 
ship at the University. . . . Charles 
R. Spain has been appointed to the 
faculty of Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Arkansas, as professor of edu- 
ation... . H. Raymond Danforth 
has been elected to the superin- 
tendency at Concord, N. H., to re- 
place Natt B. Burbank, on leave of 
absence for the duration of the war. 
... Thomas E. Harney, education 
department head at Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y., was recently 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Dunkirk. . . . Wayne O. Reed has 
recently been elected state super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Nebraska. . . . Earl M. Ramer has 
been named assistant professor of 
education at Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminister, Md. . . . Chan- 
cellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse, 
N. Y., University, was recently 
lected president of the Association 
of American Colleges. . . . Clifford 
R. Hall, superintendent of schools at 
Natick, Mass., has accepted a similar 
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position in Arlington, Mass., suc- 
ceeding the late Joseph S. Keating. 
. .. New members of the staff of the 
Educational Services Branch of the 
Office of Price Administration are: 
Walter D. Cocking, formerly dean 
of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; William B. 
Brown, director of curriculum, Los 
Angeles Public Schools; John H. 
Cornehlsen, Jr., formerly graduate 
fellow, Stanford University; A. C. 
Flora, superintendent of schools, 
Columbia, South Carolina, and 
president of the National Education 
Association; James E. Mendenhall, 
educational director, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo.; William H. 
Morris, formerly chief of public 
activities, D. C. Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., 
J. Cecil Parker, director of the 
Michigan Study of the Secondary 
Curriculum, State Board of Educa- 
tion; Marcus Rosenblum, associate 
editor, Scholastic Publications; Ed- 
ward L. Sard, teacher of economics, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
New York City; Clarence H. 
Schettler, professor of sociology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land; Julia Teasley, supervisor of 
Walton county schools, Monroe, 
Georgia; and Doxey A. Wilkerson, 
associate professor of education, 
Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.... Austin Pyle, superintend- 
ent of schools, Marion, Mo., is now 
a member of the staff of Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, 
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Springfield. . . . James Carleton 
Bell, who founded the Journal of 
Educational Psychology and profes- 
sor of education, City College, New 
York, retired January 31. = 
Donald Bertrand Tresidder, M. D., 
former president of the board of 
trustees, Stanford University, will 
succeed Ray Lyman Wilbur as presi- 
dent of the university next Septem- 
ber. . . . Lowell P. Goodrich, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will succeed Milton 
C. Potter as superintendent, July 1 
on the latter’s retirement. . . . Ru- 
dolph Schevill, professor of Spanish 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley has been elected president 
of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation... . P. H. Davidson is the new 
superintendent of schools, San 
Angelo, Tex. . . . Ralph H. Banks 
will succeed the late Lieutenant 
Colonel V. L. Eikenberry as super- 
intendent of schools, Vincennes, Ind. 


AFTER a meeting of the officers of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators with members of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, it 
was deemed advisable in view of 
present transportation problems to 
cancel the convention scheduled for 
February 26-March 1 in St. Louis, 
Mo., it has been announced by S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of 
the AASA. The meetings of other 
organizations scheduled for the 
same period will also be canceled. 
As yet no ruling has been made re- 
garding the summer meeting of the 
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National Education Association 
scheduled for June 25-29 in Indiap. 
apolis, Ind. 


TEACHERS’ salaries may be raised 
without school authorities filing the 
certificates previously required by 
the War Labor Board and the Com. 
missioner of Internal Revenue where 
salary adjustments can be mak 
without affecting prevailing rates 
for the area it has been ruled. This 
applies where it is necessary to cor. 
rect maladjustments, inequalities, or 
gross inequities by wage increases 
Established schedules calling for 
regular promotions and increment 
are exempt also. In all other cases, 
school authorities are requested to 
take the matter up with the Joint 
Committee on Salaries and Wages, 
Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C., for advice. 


A PAMPHLET, Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps, has been issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education and 
is intended as a detailed guide for 
teachers and administrators in carty- 
ing on the war program of phys- 
cal fitness in the schools. The pam- 
phlet reveals the wartime change in 
the aims of physical education and 
the adjustments to be made in ad- 
ministrative planning and time allot- 
ment in high schools. Copies of the 
pamphlet are being distributed free 
of charge to superintendents of 
schools and administrators in charge 
of health education. Additional cop 
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ies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at a charge of 25 cents. 


CotLEcE teachers of subjects related 
to Latin American affairs are invited 
by NBC to participate in the plan- 
ning of a new program series, to be 
devoted to outstanding pan-Ameri- 
can literature. 


A pusBLicaTION, Films for America 
at War, recently released, by the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, supplies essential infor- 
mation on 114 war-related films, 
limited to those dealing with domes- 
tic phases of the war effort. They are 
divided into three groups: general 
interest films dealing with war pro- 
duction and civilian participation in 
the war effort, films on health, nu- 
trition, and first aid, and training 
films. Available from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., Films for 
America at War sells for $1.00. 


A STATEMENT of recommendations 
on government publishing in war- 
time has been presented to Elmer 
Davis, director of the Office of War 
Information, by the American Li- 
brary Association, in the hope that 
present efforts at economy in pro- 
ducing public documents will not 
impair the channels of communica- 
tion between the government and 
the people. The government is en- 
couraged to seek economy through 


improved administration and edito- 
rial procedures rather than in cur- 
tailment of distribution to the 
public. The American Library As- 
sociation recommends that the dis- 
tribution be simplified but also that 
greater emphasis should be placed 
on official information regarding 
government activities. 


A FIvE percent drop in the number 
of college and university teachers 
occurred in the United States be- 
tween the fall of 1941 and the fall 
of 1942 according to a report is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The number of men teachers 
has decreased 7.5 percent while the 
number of women teachers em- 
ployed has increased 1.3 percent. 
The sharpest drop in personnel re- 
ported, 17.1 percent, occurred 
among men teachers in publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges whereas the 
largest proportional increase is 
among women in privately con- 
trolled junior colleges where a rise 
of 10.4 percent is reported. Between 
the 1942 commencement and Octo- 
ber 15, nearly 10,000 college staff 
members left their positions, 46.7 
percent of whom went into the 
armed forces of the nation. 


Usine school buses for sports events 
is not authorized this winter “be- 
cause the advantages of games-as- 
usual are unfortunately outweighed 
at the present time by the needs of 
war” ODT Director Eastman has 
stated. The decision was reached 
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after conferences with representa- 
tives of the armed services. 


Tue world of the future and the 
children’s part in it were the chief 
topics of discussion by over 600 
British boys and girls at a recent 
gathering held in London, a session 
of the Parliament of Youth, ar- 
ranged by the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Dr. Minna Specht, an exiled 
German teacher, and Dr. F. G. 
Savage, chief education officer of 
the London County Council. The 
pupils, most of whom were girls, 
took part in a discussion period after 
the speeches. 


THE present governor of Georgia, 
Ellis Arnall, has reappointed Marion 
Smith head of a new board of re- 
gents of 15 members. The new 
head was removed from the State 
Board of Regents by Eugene Tal- 
madge, former governor of Geor- 
gia. The board plans to resume op- 
eration of the university system, and 
has placed before the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools a request for restoration to 
full accreditment which was granted. 


Wit secondary schools and col- 
leges facing the problem of how to 
grant credit for military service, a 
statement has been sent out by 
G. W. Rosenlof, secretary of the 
North Central Association of Col- 
‘ leges and Secondary Schools, in 
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which two general policies for help 
ing to solve the problem are dif 
cussed. Granting a constant amount 
of “blanket credit” to all individuals 
who must leave school to enter th 
armed forces without any regard tom 
their actual educational achievement 
was the policy followed in World” 
War I, with its well-known det. 
mental effects, The second policy ~ 
discussed is sound in principle and 
would grant credit to individuals 
on some such basis as competence 
actually demonstrated through per™ 
formance on specially prepared ex. 
aminations. This policy recognizes™ 
a difference in the educational bene. 
fits derived from military service 
and from instruction received 
through various avenues during the 
period of service. 


DatEs oF THE ComiING Monts: 

March 19-20, Private Schools As 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 

March 22-26, North Central As 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

April 2-5, Association for Child 
hood Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 14-17, American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 30-May 3, Fourteenth Inst- 
tute for Education by Radio, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 

May 19-20, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, New 
York City, N. Y. 

June 25-29, National Education 


Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 























Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. A num- 
ber of school systems take advantage of the special bulk rate 
to place a copy of the EDUCATION DIGEST in each 
building. Many groups of teachers and students preparing 
to teach have found the special rate advantageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DIGEST for October, 
1936 are urgently needed. Thirty-five cents will be paid for 
each copy received in good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names of 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 
ger and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be secured with. 
out charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


P. O. BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

















Variations .... 


@Glencoe, Ill., which formerly paid out 





$7,000 to $10,000 a year for park vandz 
children, 


van $500 


ism, committed mainly by schor 
has reduced this loss to less t 
through a ‘“‘park-school” plan unde 
which children serve as helpers in park 
work. The plan was formulated about 10 
years ago when the Chicago suburb be 
came owner of a seven-acre tract of land 
next to one of its elementary schools, ac- 
cording to the International City Man 
agers’ Association. It was decided to use 
the land for a park, and as an experiment 
children from the neighboring school 
were invited to work in the park green 
house to learn how to make cuttings and 
to set out and care for plants. So success 


ful was the experim 





able the reduction in property destruc- 


tion—that within a few years the park- 
school plan included the other two ele 
mentary schools in the village. One of 
these two school park 1as pecome 

wildflower  sanctt nov on 
taii 3( 10 wildflowers, 200 tree and 
3,000 shrubs, all nted and tended b 
Glencoe school children. Last summer as 
a playground project, an old log cabin 


was moved into the wildflower park to 
house a nature mt 
for the museum were 
and crafts department of the hools. The 
' 
sck 


other 1001 park is a_ bird 





Children from kindergarten thr y 

school now are included in the park-school 
’ | 7 

plan, and the park superintendent 


as assistant school superintendent to fur 





ther the cooperative effort. (In the Illinois 
School Board Journal.) 

@One of the most striking wartime ad 
justments made by the San Diego, Calif., 
city schools has been aimed at increasing 
understanding between nations of the two 
Americas. No less than seven special at- 
tacks are being made, and they affect 


each one of the 35,000 children and young 








people who are enrolled from the kinds 
garten through the twelfth grade this yeat 
A listing of the activities includes ¢ 















development of new units of instruct 
in social-studies courses for both eleme 
tary and secondary levels. Also, eXisting 





courses in other fields have been pe. 





vamped to include more attention to th 
Americas. Many more students have ben 





advised to enroll in Spanish classes, and th 
Spanish courses themselves have ben 
changed to stimulate greater understand. 
ing of Latin America with less attention 
given to Spain itself. A special series o 
20 music radio broadcasts on Latin Ameri 


can music is being 


x presented by Alfre 
Smith, supervisor of music. The musk 
broadcasts are a continuation of an earlie 
series of 40 programs in the same field 
broadcast last year. Recordings are being 
taken of the broadcasts, and they will & 
used in the music classes for many month 
Special two-day meetings for teachers and 
others were held jointly by the city scho 
organization and the Committee on Inte: 
Cultural Relations. A program of persona 
correspondence between the tudents 

San Diego and high-school students i 
Mexican cities is being carried out 
The Mexican 





ach senior high scho 
Consulate graciously cooperated in this 
program and has encouraged it. Finally, 
the city schools are assisting in the e& 
pansion of a notable American language 
school in Quito, Ecuador. The Ecuadorian 
government has closed several longstand- 
ing German language schools in Quito 
and other cities. In the place of the Get 
man schools, the government is establish- 
ing American schools taught by Amer 
can teachers in English. Officials in the 
city-school organization have helped i 
the development of the curriculum of the 
Quito school. The school district has con 
tributed textbooks to the new institution. 
(Will C. Crawford in School and Society.) 
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